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NON-INTERVENTION OF NATIONS. 


\HE American Continent—the entire Western Hemisphere 
—embracing North and South America with the adjacent 
Islands, came to be possessed by the nations of Europe, each 


sharing in the possession according to its good fortune in the 
extent of its discovery, and in the occupancy of the portions 
discovered, pursuant to the principles of the public law which 
has ever regulated the rights of Discoverers. In this vast 
region, these nations, some of them earlier—some later— 
established colonies of their people which flourished or lan- 
guished, according as the patronage of their respective 
governments was bestowed upon them, or, according as the 
royal charters granted to them were liberal or otherwise. 
European civilization followed the footsteps of colonization, 
till it penetrated immense tracts of territory; but for many 
years it crystallized into no new states or independent 
governments, resting during long centuries on the institutions 


os 
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of the parent states. In all the length and breadth of this land, 
from the Equator to the Poles and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean, no independencies existed save such as were 
seen in barbarous rudeness among the savage tribes of the 
ted-man of the Forest. These had nothing to recommend 
them to the imitation of civilized man in a political rela- 
tion. 

Spain, foremost in discovery, pushed forward in the strug- 
gle of European Powers to secure foothold here, and prompt- 
ed by the aur sacra fames which has ever been deeply 
seated in the soul of the Spaniard, colonized and settled all 
South America, not otherwise appropriated by Portugal— 
also the Cuban gem of the Caribbean Sea—besides large por- 
tions of North America, extending from the Mexican Gulf 
along the waters of the Pacific, to the Golden Gates of the 
Californias. The cruel Cortes and his mammon soldiery 
secured the treasures of the Incas on the Western shores south 
of the Isthmus, and the sacerdotal disciples of Loyola indoc- 
trinated the aboriginal inhabitants both North and South. 
France, too, entered the arena of adventure, and her monarch 
raising the national standard on American soil, planted colo- 
nies of Frenchmen in the Northern Wilderness. Great Bri- 
tain, ever on the alert for the enlargement of empire, secured 
to herself an immensity of territory both in the Isles of the 
Sea and upon the main land. The Russian Autocrat settled 
his serfs in the Arctic regions along the Polar Seas, coolly 


counting on bis furs to keep him warm in hyperborean lati- 


tudes. Holland, emerging from the sea, saw and felt the 
course of empire was Westward : her ships sail and she sends 
settlers to seat themselves on the shores of the Hudson, and 
to occupy the ground whereon we now sit writing these words. 
The nations of the Old World swarmed their multitudes of peo- 
ple upon these shores—and here has been the grandest thea- 
tre for the action of great principles and good uses, ever pre- 
sented to the family of man. 

3ut the head of the state—the state itself, to which the 
colonist was bound in all affairs of government, was far dis- 
tant, trans-Atlantic, European—and the people were in a 
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partial enjoyment only of what pertained to them as men. 
This foreign relation was not always to remain—in the course 
of human events, the political necessities of the individual 
and the experience of nations, would call for freer and better 
governments, and the result would be a higher civilization. 
Indeed, in the fullness of time for the evolution of such an 
event, and according to a universal law of development, a 
new order of things, among a portion of the people so long 
subject to colonial disability, arose, and there came forth 
into the family of nations these United States of America, 
this nation, the people whereof, aforetime, were subjects 
and dependents of the British Crown, recognising that go- 
vernment as the legitimate Power to exercise rule over them. 
The United States is the first Independency or State which 
arose out of the Old European dependencies or colonial 
establishments which spread all over the New World. 
Revolution did not stop with the English colonies which 
are now a part of this Confederacy. England is not alone in 
territorial losses. Another nation whose settlements were 
south of the Equator relaxed its grasp of power over them and 
yielded to their demands for freedom. Their voice, though 
emphatic and effectual in the ears of Rovalty, was not uttered 
with that distinctnoss of articulation with which our revolu- 
tionary fathers opened their mouths, and spake to the poten- 
tate of the British throne. The boon of self-government 
aud constitutional liberty, however, became theirs, and our 
government acknowledging their independence, gave them 
the right hand of national fellowship. The cliffs of the 
Andes and the banks of the La Plata, echoed their notes of 
jubilee to our ears, though sometimes there came on the 
breeze a sound which the tried and acute ear of the true 
freeman acknowledged not to be harmonious. The discord- 
ant sounds of faction and the fearful tread of ambition, have 
been occasionally listened to with trembling and breathless 
anxiety. But it is fondly hoped that as intelligence shall 
extend its boundaries, all inharmonies will cease to exist. 
Spain was not the loser only of the Provinces which now 
constitute the South American Republics, but her hold on 
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Mexico was wrested away, and the Halls of Montezuma 
no longer resound to the footsteps of viceroys whose pronun- 
ciamentos were couched in current Castilian. The signs of 
the times are ominous, and betoken similar disaster in respect 
to its other possessions. There is a destiny which it would be 
well for that government to regard, while it may. Zhe stars 
Sought against Sisera. So long as that power is forgetful of 
its treaty obligations with Great Britain in the matter of the 
slave trade, England, if it be honest in its professions of hos- 
tility to the traffic, would be justified in seeing Cuba, now the 
acknowledged market-place of slaves imported from African 
shores, and grand entrepét of this Continent for that species of 
commerce, succumb to the law of political gravitation and to 
the power of state absorption, existing naturally in the United 
States Government, and making it another of its possessions— 
or in appropriating the island to the use of its own Crown. 
There is a natural law of attraction which makes large bodies 
overcome smaller ones. The American Continent is near by 
and much greater than that Elysian Field of the Ocean. 
Does not political science demonstrate the existence of a simi- 
lar law of attraction, and which is equally potent in human 
affairs and the destinies of Nations? It is easy to see to 
which of these nations it must go, if severed in its relations to 
Old Spain. 

And so long as Spain suffers Cuba to be used for the fur- 
therance of the African slave trade, the United States, if as 
desirous to prevent importation there as into its own territory, 
and to take away the inducements and temptations which the 
trade of that island presents to American citizens and others, 
as it professes to be, and if the slave trade be that enormity 
and national nuisance which its laws have declared it to be— 
would be justified to exercise a conqueror’s right, and to take 
it into its own care and keeping, and so abate its crimes in 
commerce. This government and that of Great Britain— 
both nations—if sincere and honest in their declarations, 
should at once seek to settle the matter with Spain, by the 
purse of the purchaser or the arm of the conqueror. But our 
government will not be content that Cuba, so proximate to the 
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continent where are our possessions, go into European hands. 
If the moral code shall be the rule of action, which England 
and America both alike rightly say ought to govern in the 
matter of the slave trade, Spain clearly deserves to lose the 
island—to part with its possession to some power—by sale if 
it will sell—by force if it will not sell! 

Cuba ought to be an exception to the general rule of this 
government, viz.: non-intervention—non-interference in the 
affairs of the colonial possessions of Foreign Powers, in this 
hemisphere, held by them by right of discovery,—and acqui- 
escence in their government,—for the reasons just given. But 
there is another reason, and a governing one in all matters of 
personal relation, and no good excuse can be given against its 
application to matters of national concernment. It is an old 
maxim of law, that a person may not use his own in such 
manner as to do his neighbor damage. The example of Spain 
in the uses of this island, can not well be worse. It is danger- 
ous to us: it does in that island with impunity, directly in 
our face, what is forbidden to us in our Constitution—impor- 
tation of slaves into the domains of the United States. Who 
doubts that great numbers of them find their way hither into 
our territory? We should intervene—should interfere in the 
affairs of every colonial establishment this side the Atlantic, 
whose policy is detrimental to our institutions and subversive 
of our government. We should be not only self-defensive, 
but aggressive when in danger—when in peril. 

At sundry times since the American continent became 
parceled out into provinces, according to the rights of those 
varliest to take possession, serious inroads have been made 
upon these possessions, principally by revolution of those 
occupying them as colonists, and vast areas of the land lying 
this side the globe which by the law of discovery, came to 
belong to the national domain of the discoverers, have forever 
ceased to be theirs by the irrevocable decrees of human pro- 
gress and geographical situation. What of territory, under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, that did not come of the 

‘evolutionary struggle, has been purchased of the Powers 
having discoverers’ title, or been brought within its pale by 
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annexation, at the request of the independent and sovereign 
neighbor. All the area under the general government, is 
divided into republics, numbering at present thirty-three, and 
territorial organizations under the laws of Congress, besides 
thousands of square miles remaining unorganized, but ulti- 
mately destined to become States, bound together by identity 
of interest and the common Constitutional ties. The tendency 
of things and the shape of affairs for many years, have had 
but one aspect—the bringing together into confraternity, all 
the sections, segments, and possible parts of the great whole 
ot America not holden by foreign Powers—have pointed out 
but one policy in respect to their government, guidance and 
direction—have established the necessity of but one law ot 
popular movement and treatment, to obtain throughout all 
the length and breadth of the land—have demonstrated to 
the world that the system of government adopted by the 
people of the United States, is natural and best adapted to 
the ideas and habits of the denizens of this American land— 
in fine, have proved that the people here, whether the bur- 
dened immigrant escaped from the old king-cursed countries 
of the East, or the person born upon American soil, will, in 
the future, as the old dynasties, to which, as colonists, many 
of them now owe allegiance, shall decay and disintegrate, 
REPUBLICANIZE THE ConTINENT. Such a continental brother- 
hood of states, such a confederacy of republics, all allied by 
a single law of being, which shall harmonize the whole family, 
will furnish to posterity for the admiration of its generations, 
a Holy Alliance indeed—an alliance that shall shame the 
crowned heads that now ally themselves to hinder the spread 
of republicanism in their lordly and imperial realms! The 
American soil seems to be exactly fitted for the culture, and 
its elements wonderfully adapted to the vigorous growth of 
the tree of Liberty, whose spreading branches beckon to the 
nations abroad, and whose beautiful leaves breathed upon by 
the airs of an earthly paradise, are for the healing of their 
maladies, whispering Aolian music in the ears of the sorrow- 
ing, and seeming to say to the oppressed of all lands, Come 
hither, ald ye that labor and are heavy laden, and we will give 
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you rest beneath our shade. What hinders the soil of Europe 
from the growth of a tree so noble—so beautiful? Is it not 
the withering Simoom of Despotism, which suffocates and 
blasts and deadens every thing within its sweep ? 

America must be the asyluin of suffering humanity—the 
millions of immigrants cast out by the monarchies of the East, 
find refuge here from the severities and exactions of their un- 
merciful masters abroad. For a series of years, ever since 
the Sonth American Spanish provinces revolted from the 
authority of Spain and successfully established independent 
governments on the ruins of the old régime, it has been the 
settled and declared policy of this government to discourage 
and prevent, if need be, the intervention of any foreign power 
in the state affairs of any government here, no longer colonial 
nor acknowledging dependence on trans-atlantic potentates. 
Every government here may stand if it be able, swo proprio 
vigore ; and if worthy of national respect, will receive the 
fellowship of this government, and its aid, if it be republican 
and democratic. But if through weakness of constitution, 
hereditary, or super-induced by circumstances, it can not stand 
alone, and invokes the help and submits to the control or 
protection of the European powers, it is the duty of the 
United States, whose policy and political principles have 
nothing in common with those of the Allied Powers, which 
are deemed to be dangerous to our institutions when applied 
and put into exercise in such proximity to us, to protest 
against their interference not only but to resist with force 
any step on their part to intermeddle or to mix themselves 
with the affairs of such imbecile body politic. To tolerate 
such action would be in disregard of our interests, our 
institutions, and dangerous to the life and genius of our 
government. 

The United States have always most scrupulously avoided 
any interference with European state affairs. The great 
questions of legitimacy—of titles to tiaras and thrones—of the 
balance of power among kings and princes—of the policy of 
war or of peace among them—and of other matters of state 
almost ad injinitum, can not divert its attention from its own 
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business at home. And it would be well if Great Britain 
should follow our example in that respect and aspect; had 
that great nation done so, it is true, it never had manifested 
its gallantry nor shown its generosity in the establishment of 
a Mosquito Protectorate. 

The stand taken by our government that Foreign Powers 
shall confine their conduct to the affairs of their own colonial 
possessions in America, and refrain from any intervention in 
the affairs of any American nationality, weak or strong, has 
generally been approved by our citizens. The period of the 
promulgation of the doctrine, dates back in our history as far 
as the second term of the Presidency of Mr. Monroe. Certain 
conduct of the Allied Powers, growing out of their views in 
respect to the South American republics, late provinces, 
whose independence had been duly acknowledged by our 
government, and whose ministers had been received at Wash- 
ington, had been brought to the notice of the Chief Magis- 
trate. Having considered the matter, he took occasion in his 
Annual Message of Dec. 2, 1823, to define the views of him- 
self and cabinet on intervention, which views have ever since 
been generally endorsed by the people. In a careful argu- 
ment, considering the claims of the European powers, Presi- 
dent Monroe said to the Senate and House of Representatives 
among other things: In the wars of the European powers, 
in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. It is only 
when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced, that we 
resent injuries or make preparation for our defence. With 
the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity made 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the Allied Powers is essentially different in this 
respect from that of America. This difference proceeds from 
that which exists in their respective governments. And to 
the defence of our own, which has been achieved by the loss 
of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have 
enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
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We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those Powers, to de- 
clare, that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have 
declared their independence, and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppression, or controlling in any other 
manner their testimony, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.* 

Again—so fully had the President become convinced of 
the course to be pursued by this government in respect to 
European intervention in American affairs not connected 
with colonial duties, that in his next Annual Message, Dee. 
7, 1824, he declared to the Congress that: Separated as we 
are from Europe by the great Atlantic Ocean, we can have 
no concern in the wars of European governments, nor in the 
causes which produce them. The balance of power between 
them, into whichever scale it may turn in its various vibra- 
tions, cannot affect us. It is the interest of the United States 
to preserve the most friendly relations with every power, and 
on conditions fair, equal, and applicabie to all. But in regard 
to our neighbors our situation is different. It is impossible 
for the European governments to interfere in their concerns, 
especially in those alluded to, which are vital, without affect- 


ing us; indeed, the motive which might induce such inter- 
ference in the present state of the war between the parties, 
if a war it may be called, would appear to be equally appli- 


cable to us. 


* The Messages of President Monroe, containing this and the following 
paragraph, will be found at length in “The Statesman’s Manual,” a valuable 
publication, by E. Walker & Sons, of New York, containing the Messages and 
Addresses of the Presidents of the United States, from Washington to 


Buchanan. 
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These are doctrines found in our American state papers. 
Are they sound, and do they stand on the immoveable basis 
of true political philosophy? Will they stand the test of 
experience? It would seem that they will be brought to 
positive trial before long, unless British aggression and out- 
rage in American seas and on American soil shall soon cease. 
Can the conflicting systems of government of the East and 
the West ever be made to move in harmony on the same 
ground—in the same neighborhood? The United States 
shook off the fetters of foreign power which had worn deeply 
into the body politic, while swayed by the rule of a foreign 
master as colonial dependents. Let not the remotest part of 
that body be rudely or unlawfully touched by the hand of 
power with impunity. Hands off, should be the defiant and 
indignant response to all trespassers ‘whomsoever and when- 
soever. Let them be vigilant to preserve the freedom which 
their struggle with the mightiest power of Europe gained for 
them in the contest for mastership, which followed the decla- 
ration that they had rights and dared maintain them—a 
declaration ever memorable since its passage by resolution 
of the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776. 

The subject and political teachings which we have thus far 
considered, and upon which we have bestowed these reflec- 
tions, are not, just at this juncture of events, without some 
interest additional to that arising out of their own merits, and 
independent of any bearings they may have in governmental 
matters. It is only a few days since the people of to-day—a 
new generation—one that has entered upon the stage of life 
since his decease, have witnessed or heard of the solemn cere- 
monies and imposing pageantries of the exhumation in New 
York, and removal to Virginia, of the remains of the Presi- 
dent of the United States whose doctrines we have had under 
consideration. James Mownror, a citizen of Virginia—the 
State favored as the birth-place of more presidents of the 
United States than any other of the Union—departed this 
life on the Fourth of July, 1831, in the City of New York, 
where his mortal relics received, at the time, sepulture amidst 
demonstrations of the highest regard, and obsequies fitting 
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the exalted stations in our government, with which, in his 
life-time, he had been honored by the nation, and where they 
have reposed for a period of twenty-seven years. It is hoped 
that their transfer from the place of rest in the North to the 
place of birth in the South, in charge of citizens of the State 
of his nativity, to whom they were delivered by the authori- 
ties of the City of New York, in connexion with our nation’s 
recent Anniversary of Independence, may mark another era 
of good feeling, a term known to express the character of the 
times of his Presidency, and contribute in some measure to 
soften the asperities of sectional feeling, and to perpetuate 
the Union of these republics. They find repose now in the 
lap of mother earth not only, but in the monumental embrace 
of the Chief City of the mother of most of the earlier Presi- 
dents—and his virtues and worth find grateful remembrance 
in the hearts of his countrymen not only in the Old Domi- 
nion, but in all the Union. egwiescat in pace. 

The principles of intervention and non-intervention, put 
forth by President Monroe, as we have seen, limit the Euro- 
pean nations to their colonial possessions and territorial 
boundaries in America, and forbid their exercise of power 
here, in furtherance of the establishment of their systems of 
government over any of the dwellers on this continent out- 
side of their present recognised possessions—and at the same 
time define the position of the United States in respect to its 
neighbors, the colonies of other powers—neighbors who are 
still obedient to their behests. These principles are satisfae- 
tory in the main; but they do not reach to the full extent of 
the evil—what if any of these colonists, these neighbors to 
us, shall stand in the way of the enjoyment and exercise of 
any constitutional right of the citizen of the United States, 
and the home government will not remove the obstacle? 
What then is to be done? Shall not the United States at 
once intervene, or, in other words, redress the wrong! Of 
the European powers guilty of placing obstacles in our way, 
Great Britain especially is deserving of attention from the 
United States. Its arrogant and unwarranted claims as the 


conscience-keeper of this nation and the propagandist of prin- 
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ciples which it is ready to shirk when coming counter to its 
own interests—-to visit and search our merchant vessels in 
time of peace on the high seas, so as to ascertain whether 
engaged in the slave-trade, ‘we briefly considered in the 
Review on a former occasion, and will not now dwell longer 
on such instance of British intervention, except to say that it 
has wisely abandoned, or at least waived, this false policy for 
the present. 

Although England has suspended hostilities against the 
United States in this respect, we have no guarantee whatever 
that Great Britain or any other European power entertains 
the least fraternal sentiment in common with the American 
people, or with their system of government. Great Britain’s 
unneighborly conduct towards our citizens, in the manage- 
ment of her Canadian possessions, in refusing to deliver up 
fugitives from labour, upon whose services the master has an 
undoubted claim, under our constitution and laws; the ex- 
orbitant exactions of her Hudson’s Bay Company, in Wash- 
ington Territory, upon our industrious emigrants, who con- 
sidered the far West their common heritage, regardless of 
technical ownership by a foreign power, all tend to convince 
us that England regards American progress with suspicion 
and fear, and the government is ready to enter into an 
arrangement with any power, either on this continent or in 
Europe to restrict us within the limits we now occupy. In- 
deed this fact is further confirmed in the recent alliance 
between England, France, and Spain, to interfere in the 
affairs of poor distracted Mexico. Each of these foreign 
powers have been watching Mexico for years past, with the 
greatest anxiety ; expecting every turn of the revolutionary 
wheel to place a portion or the whole of this country under 
their control. 

So too in Central America. The right of way in Nica- 
ragua has especially attracted their attention. 

Whenever they have failed in their attempts to obtain a 
footing here, they have invariably resorted to every subter- 
fuge to prevent our government or people from obtaining 
those advantages which the course of events would naturally 
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place in our hands except for the intervention of those powers 
against us. 

It was no sooner announced that our government had ar- 
ranged a treaty favorable alike to the people of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, and to the United States, than these Eu- 
ropean powers commenced intriguing against its ratification, 
and an effort was made to induce our neighboring republics 
to consummate “a contract with a foreigner, to build a high- 
way over Nicaragua, regardless of their treaty with the Ameri- 
can Government. It is further said that these republics have 
even been induced to invoke the supposed invincible power of 
the triple alliance of England, France, and Sardinia for pro- 
tection against the United States in this undertaking should 
our government take exception to this act of bad faith of the 
Central American authority. But this continent is designed 
for a more extended usefulness than that to which it has here- 
tofore been appropriated by the usurping despotisms of Europe 
in the barbarism of its natives, and all these plans to regulate 
its affairs must assuredly fail. 

The hand of God has marked it out for the abode of en- 
lightened freemen, and the soorier the “ Monroe Doctrine” is 
practically applied to it by the government and people of 
the United States, the sooner will human destiny appropriate 
it to its legitimate purposes. Neither the hand of the 
tyrant nor the arm of the savage can much longer delay 
the complete overspread of American institutions upon this 
continent. 

Whatever may be said of the rise and fall of these Ameri- 
can republics—and they are scareély worthy of the name— 
they have performed some service to democracy in rooting out 
European influence from this continent. Nor is it sur- 
prising that an example so illustrious as that of this govern- 
ment, should find copyers. Is it not a reasonable expecta- 
tion that colonists, in such immediate juxtaposition to us, as 
of necessity all must be who establish themselves on this part 


of the globe, will feel our influence and be affected by us? 
The spirit of liberty is an active principle, and will have an 
influence. What must be the influence of our example and 
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successful experiment in self-government on our near neigh- 
bors, when our nation, only in its infancy, attracted the fear- 
ful gaze of Legitimacy in the Old World, and by its beautiful 
symmetry of proportions and presentment of form and 
motion, came near unsettling the foundations of thrones, 
which had been deemed immovable? France far off across 
an ocean, was captivated with the wisdom and singular 
felicity of our government, and became an fidmirer of our 
republican principles. Dazzled with the brightness of the 
Star which was so refulgent in the western hemisphere, it 
dreamed of rearing a republic on the ruins of the throne of 
the Bourbons. But mistaking licentiousness for liberty, it 
precipitated itself, by the revolution, justly denominated the 
Reign of Terror, into the depths of anarchy—and the move- 
ment was worse than none—a signal failure. 

The South American republics assuredly seem to owe their 
origin to our example. Has not destiny manifested here on 
this continent, such order, such sequence as this, in political 
development—first colonies, next republics, and, in the ulti- 
mate, United States of America? Mexico torn in pieces by 
intestine commotions and factions, must come to us for conso- 
lation in its distresses, or die—perish for ever. No foreign 
protectorate will be tolerated. British subjects all the way 
from the stormy Atlantic to the Frozen Ocean, seem just 
now to be loyal and content to bow to royalty. It may be 
well, however, for their rulers to take warning and learn 
lessons from the state of affairs in India—revolution here as 
well as there, is a possibility. Manifest destiny! indeed, these 
words should not be terms of reproach, nor by-words of brag- 
gartism—seers say they are significant ! 

Europe has its United States ;—its great powers have for 
a long period been united by strong ties of fellowship—fellow- 
ship founded on self-interest and not on real friendship and 
mutual good-feeling. Their union is for the perpetuation of 


power—of crowns—of thrones, by certain successions of old 


royal families and ancient houses of princes of the realm or 
empire. Their Holy Alliance holds in check the Eastern 
continent—and woe to the people who shall rise up to resist 
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the monarch sway that rules them. Where is Poland ? 
drawn in pieces and dismembered like the victim of the 
quadrupled quadrupeds loosened and let go in the ancient 
torture. Order reigns in Warsaw. Where is Hungary ? 
Let its eloquent and Heaven-inspired Kossuth, pursued like 
the partridge on the mountains, till reaching the confines of 
old Asia, answer the question. He will say its lawful gov- 
ernor was driven beyond the pale of European civilization— 
that the Christian Powers permitted the House of Hapsburg 
to hold its government; and history will record with shame, 
how kinder than a Christian is the worshipper at the shrine 
of the prophet—how higher and holier than the Cross is the ‘ 
Crescent. But enough for illustration. Their systems—their 
policy—shall they sweep over this land? Shall they find 4 
lodgment and life in its beautiful islands, on its mighty moun- 4 
tains, and along its lengthened and broad rivers ? 

America too has its United States ;—they are fast spreading 
the banners of human freedom and of rational liberty over the £ 
Western continent. The ligament that binds them has lasted a 
more than four score years, and is, to-day, stronger and surer 
than at first. The bond of friendship and of brotherhood holds 
them. Their union has for its high purpose, to establish jus- 
tice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provid: Jor the common de- A 
Fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of i 
liberty to the American people and their posterity! The day 
and the land in which we live is remarkable for the birth of 
republics—these and organized territories are rapidly cover- 
ing the immense American domain. Let time hasten the 
day, when, for the purposes of liberty and freedom to all 
men—of all climes—of all countries on the face of the earth, 
coming hither to dwell— 









No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours! 
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DEMOCRACY AND REPUBLICANISM — CHOATE 
AND CUSHING. 


is a remarkable fact, that however the young and in- 
Pe mind of the American politician may look 
upon Democracy and the institutions established by its influ- 
ence on this continent, the more experienced statesman, 
among whatever party he may have ranked, seems irresistibly 
drawn in his ripened years to the Democratic party. 

This was particularly the case with Clay and Webster 
in former days, and with Cushing and Choate at the present 
time. Some say Clay left the Democratic party at an early 
day; but his opinions underwent ancther change, and he 
closed his brilliant public career a National Democrat. 
Daniel Webster, after following the principles of the Whig 
party for years, finally became so befogged by its incon- 
sistencies, that, some time before he withdrew from it, he was 
coustrained to say, “ Where shall I go?” He toiled with its 
members yet a little longer, and then being forced to choose 
between his party and his country, he decided to stand by 
the Constitution and the Union. The evening preceding the 
day his great speech was delivered in the United States Senate 
announcing his determination, he coutd be seen walking 
back and forth upon the grounds of the Capitol of the nation, 
wiping the perspiration from his massive brow, while reflecting 
on the responsibility he was about to assume in placing him- 
self, like the rock amid the billows of the ocean, between the 
Constitution of his beloved country and the excited waves of 
Northern fanaticism, which had just then fairly commenced 
to lash against the Constitution of the United States, tossing 
and turning the public mind with the violence of a resistless 
flood. Webster’s great mind soared out far beyond and 
above the public opinion of the day, and the hour that gave 


birth to the announcement of his truly national and statesman- 
like sentiments. They were to become a pillar in the 
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American structure upon which the unity of the States was 
to rest in safety. He well knew his own State would desert 
her hitherto favourite son; but he did not know that the 
United States, the nation, would be so slow to come to his 
rescue. We say slow, for there is no question but that if 
his life had been prolonged a few years, his country would 
have manifested its appreciation of his patriotic services, as 
it now manifests its regret at his loss. Other and earlier 
examples of change from the opposition to the Democratic 
party could be cited in further proof of what has been said, 
but it is deemed unnecessary. 

We now come to more recent changes of sentiment of able 
orators, and great men who once belonged to, and were orna- 
ments of the Whig party. Choateand Cushing are justly classed 
among the first and most able of living statesmen. Indeed, 
however strange it may appear, their minds seem almost too 
brilliant, and their oratorical powers too fascinating for men 
of stability of purpose or solidity of political character. Mr. 
Cushing has, for several years past, labored in the Democra- 
tic cause, and is now thoroughly identified with its men and 
its measures, and few, if any, more successful champions are 
found inourranks. Mr. Choate, on the contrary, has only very 
recently withdrawn from the opposition, and proclaimed himself 
a friend of the National Union. He neither lacks energy nor 
ability to make his mark in the new line of duty to his country, 
to the service of which he is now devoting his great talent. 
These two statesmen of the north stand forth in the political 
firmament as transparent as did the star of Bethlehem in the 


religious world—we say this reverentially—and the weary 


traveller who may chance to be seeking rest from tyranny in 
the old world can look upon these exponents of true liberty 
with confidence and hope. 

The enquiry naturally arises, why is this? Why do so 
many of the most profound and able men in the opposition 
leave it and espouse the cause of Democracy? This is the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that these statesmen 
take all the hazards of local defeat, if indeed, not local politi- 
cal immolation, when they turn against their sectional asso- 

5 
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ciates. Men high in democratie favor have, in times past, 
deserted the cause to gratify their resentment to their more 
successful co-laborers. Others have withdrawn from the 
party when it was supposed to be in danger of defeat—an- 
ticipating a safe retreat among the opposition—but none have 
ever left it because it was not national and patriotic. Not so 
with Cushing and Choate, and we might almost include Everet. 
They have left their party because their party deserted the coun- 
try and ignored its constitution. It was the same with them 
as with Webster and Clay, they were compelled to choose 
between their party and their country, and like Webster and 
Clay, Choate and Cushing chose that better part, their country. 
They have enlisted in the national democratic army, and they 
are fighting its battles with a vigor and bravery characteristic 
of bold and successful chieftains. They are preparing the 
public mind for that great contest in 1860, when all the ele- 
ments of sectional strife and fanaticism will be brought in 
requisition to overwhelm the Democratic party and to subvert 
the federal constitution. When brother is to be marshalled 
against brother, and father against son, by the sectional host 
of the north, for the purpose of destroying the institutions of 
the south. 

These statesmen, Cushing and Choate, have observed with 
painful anxiety the mischievous tendency of the party with 
which they were associated. This tendency was more fully 
developed when the Missouri Compromise was repealed by 
Congress. No former question had tested the nationality of 
the Democratic party, and the sectional character of the oppo- 
tion, as this act of repeal did. The sectional and revolution- 
ary elements that had for a long time beset the old Whig 
party, were quickened and consolidated by the Kansas act, 
and these elements now constitute the Republican party ; the 
conservative Whigs having left it, or rather having refused to 
go into it. The wisdom evinced by Choate and Cushing in 
the course they have pursued, will be more fully illustrated by 
a glance at some of the features and actions of the Republican 
party, and their bearings upon national politics, since the 
abrogation of the Missouri Compromise, and the inaugura- 
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tion of those sound, constitutional principles embodied in the 
bill for the organization of the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska. The avowed object of the formation of the Repub- 
lican party was to oppose the doctrines of popular sove- 
reignty, as promulgated in that act. It maintained that to 
Congress, instead of the inhabitants of the territories, belonged 
the power of determining the nature, and of deciding the 
character of the institutions of the inchoate States. This 
was the issne the Republican party at once made. The 
Democratic party, denying the right of Congress to interfere 
in the organization of new States, demanded nothing farther 
than the conformity of their constitutions to the Constitution 
of the United States, while the Republican party claimed 
that it was the imperative duty of the National Legislature to 
interfere and decide that question for the inhabitants of the 
territories themselves. This issue was a broad and distinct 
one, involving questions of momentous importance to the 
country. In the exciting Presidential contest of 1856, con- 
servatism triumphed over fanatacism, and to the Democratic 
party was entrusted the sceptre of the federal government. 

The following extract from the platform of the Republicans, 
adopted at Philadelphia, represents its doctrines : 

* Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the territories of the United States for their government, and that in 
the exercise of this power it is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery.” 

This is plain, pointed, and explicit, and the language em- 
ployed is such that it cannot be misconstrued. 

During the recent session of Congress, Kansas asked to be 
admitted into the Union as a State, under a constitution 
framed at Lecompton. To this the Republican party in Con- 
gress refused to assent. The numerous reasons for their 


refusal it is not recessary now to state. Suffice it to say, they 


decided not to admit her into fellowship with her sister states 
on the main ground of alledged informalities in the formation 
of the instrument. An amendment, however, to said consti- 
tution, known as the Crittenden-Montgomery Amendment, 
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submitting the constitution again to the people of the terri- 
tory, either for their acceptance or rejection, and explicitly 
conferring upon the people the right to select and to regulate 
their own domestic institutions, and to come into the Union 
under such principles interpolated in their constitution as they 
might themselves prescribe, without any farther action upon 
the part of Congress, received the united support of the 
Republican party. Its representatives acquiesced in the right 
of the people of the infant states to govern themselves, thus 
endorsing the doctrine of popular sovereignty—acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of the people in all such matters—repudi- 
ating their previous avowed opinions—acting contrary to the 
principles assumed in their platform—stultifying their past 
history, and coming back, at last, and adjusting the question 
by the constitution of the United States, acquiescing for the 
time being in the principles of Democracy. 

But already those who claim to represent the party—whose 
names have been identified with the anti-slavery cause for 
years, have again flung out their dark and sectional banner 
from the northern tower, and disclaimed vehemently against 
the admission of any more slave states into the Union. Mem- 
ber after member of the party, in Congress and out of it, have 
declared that they were uncompromisingly opposed to the 
extension of slavery, and that they would use all means with- 
in their grasp to prevent the introduction of any more states 
into the Confederacy tolerating the institution; yet we find 
them casting their votes—the whole Republican organization 
in Congress—for the Crittenden-Montgomery Amendment, 
which admits the right of the people to come into the Union 
either with a free or slave constitution, as they may see fit ; 
thus virtually reposing in them the right to form their own 
constitutions, and to determine their own institutions as pre- 
scribed in the Kansas Bill, which this political party stigma- 
tized as an outrage upon public honor, and denounced so 
violently after its adoption as a departure from justice and 
from the original policy of the national government. 

The Republican party at its formation was designed, its 
friends asserted, to inhibit slavery in Kansas and Nebraska, 
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then in a condition of territorial pupilage, which prohibition 
they maintained only by repudiating the organic and funda- 
mental principles of the Kansas Bill, and by substituting in 
its stead the entire and absolute sovereignty of Congress over 
the territories. They desired to secure the fertile regions and 
the broad surface comprising these then unorganized states to 
freedom and to anenlightened civilization. It was also designed 
to prevent the preponderance of the South over the North in 
in the management of the federal government. If this was 
the real object in the inception of the party, then its mission 
is done. Nebraska is already free, and Kansas, left to manage 
its own affairs, is also likely to be free. Nature has effected 
what the Republican party could not accomplish. She has in 
the climate which she has bestowed upon those territories given 
them an enduring pledge of their existence as free states. 
What, then, remains for the Republican party to effect 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. What has it accomplished 
during the years of its duration? Nothing. What does its 
record show ? 

That record shows that it has been a party of sections and 


geographical distinctions. It declaims against the general 


preponderance of the South over the North in the manage- 
ment of the federal government since its birth, and forgets at 
the same time that, if the South has directed the legislation of 
the country, she has done so to the augmentation of its glory, 
and to the development of its munificent resources. It wages 
war against the aggressions of the South, but forgets that 
Virginia, the foremost of the Southern states, surrendered the 
famous north-west territory out of which Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana are formed, and consecrated it to freedom. It 
denounces Southern encroachments, but forgets that Northern 
fanaticism sought, by the interposition of the Wilmot Proviso, 
to exclude the South and her institutions from entering Texas, 
thus denying her equalty with the North, and endeavoring to 
deprive her of her just rights under the Constitution. In one 
breath it denounces popular sovereignty, and in the next is 
found endorsing it. At one moment it contends against the 
admission of any more states, except with restrictions, and in 
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the next it is found granting the people the right to shape 
their institutions and form of government as they please. 
It denies the right and expediency of the Southern portion of 
the Confederacy to participate in the management of the 
national government, and seeks to wrest the right from her, 
and to vest it exclusively in the North. In one breath it says 
that slavery is fastened upon the South, and it raises a long 
and loud ery against the transformation of this Republic into 
a great slavery-propagating instrument, forgetting the fact 
that there are eighteen free to fifteen slave states; and in 
another breath it points to the emancipation sentiment visible 
in some of the southern states, as an evidence of the progres- 
sive condition of the public mind towards its abolition. It 
declaims against the extravagant administration of the national 
government, while its most prominent members are rejected 
from Congress for working corruption and prostituting their 
official position to fraudulent purposes; and in states where 
it has supreme power it contracts astounding debts, after cor- 
ruptly appropriating the public funds to its own use. It goes 
so far as to deprive municipalities of their rights, and consoli- 
date all authority in the central government for the accom- 
plishment of its unholy purposes. While one wing of the 
party clamors for a protective tariff, the other favors free trade. 
One class of its members advocates free wool, and another 
free soil. 

But to come down to a later period still, when Mr. Buchanan 
would have disposed of the Kansas question, if these Repu- 
blicans had but left it alone, why did they assail his adminis- 
tration for advocating peace among the people, and not war! 
When hetook prompt and judicious measures to prevent further 
aggressions upon our commerce by Great Britain, the Repu- 
blican press and writers immediately sympathized with Eng- 
land. Again, when the Administration sent down into Utah, 
with the army, messengers of peace and mercy among the 
poor deluded Mormons, thus preserving life and property, yet 
enforcing law and order, the Republican editors and writers 
denounced the President’s wise policy ; forgetting their huma- 
nity, their ery was for blood for blood! 
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These are some of the features and actions of this party, 
although perhaps not the worst that could be named. With no 
wish to speak harshly of any party, we boldly assert that the 
Republican party is the worst and most dangerous political 
organization that ever existed in this or any other country. 
Devoid of principle, of nationality, and of patriotism, it seeks 
the control of government solely from love of power and 
patronage. To rule appears to be its highest ambition. It 
acts alike regardless of the rights of the citizen and the honor 
of the country. While preaching humanity, it practices des- 
potism. While proclaiming for freedom, it votes for slavery. 
In a word it is made up of inconsistencies, and is capable of any 
act of aggression against the Constitution and the Union. Is 
it surprising, in view of what has been said, that statesmen so 
pure and patriotic as Choate and Cushing should forsake and 
renounce such a party? We have referred more particularly 
to these two statesmen, because they are surrounded by con- 
stituents who are yet opposed to their views. Their state is 
still sectional in its opinions, but it is hoped the national men 
there will work out its redemption. Southern statesmen of 
no party, it is true, ever for a moment affiliated with the 
Republicans, but it was their home interest not to, and their 
constituents almost unanimously entertain the same opinions 
as those held by their representatives. But, as before remarked, 
Cushing and Choate, like Webster, take their stand in the 
midst of sectional fanaticism. They proclaim for the Consti- 
tution and the Union in full view of the preponderance of 
opposition sentiment at home. They evince a boldness and 
patriotism worthy of the men and worthy of the noble cause 
in which they are engaged. Their soul-inspiring eloquence, on 
the late anniversary of American independence, still attracts 
the public mind, and chains the patriotic heart more firmly to 
the anchor ef constitutional liberty. The truths they uttered 
on this occasion cannot be questioned, nor the force of their 
reasoning resisted. They have gained a triumph over the fal- 
lacies of sectionalism, and won a prize second only to that 
achieved by the founders of the Republic. 
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VOLCANIC FLASHES FROM ITALY. 


(Continued from last No, p. 40.) 


'I\HE patience of Sicily was exhausted. In the bottom of the 

hearts of the Sicilian people had been stirred a noble emu- 
lation by the freedom of their Tuscan and Roman brethren. 
They had heard the shout of liberty from the valleys of the 
Tiber and the Arno, and they prepared to launch themselves 
into doubtful trouble, but undreaded struggle. Sicily the 
enslaved, and Ferdinand the oppressor, could no longer go on 
together amicably—without a change. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the Ist September, a band 
of a hundred persons started from the borgo of St. Leo, on the 
north side of the city of Messina, and entered the town with 
a banner and the cockade of the Constitution, shouting ‘ Viva 
VItalia! Viva Pio [X.! Viva la Madonna della Lettera!” The 
band marched to the piazza of the Dumo, into which other 
bands were pouring. Uniting, they moved through the Via 
d’Austria, where they were met by two columns of troops, 
who came out from the barracks on the southern angle of the 
town, overshadowed by one ofthe strongest citadels in Europe. 
They fired on the insurgents, fifteen of whom were killed and 
as many wounded. The fire was returned, and the captain 
and several of the officers and men were killed. Overwhelmed 
by numbers, the bands dispersed, but a silent and terrible 


night succeeded, and the next morning Messina looked like 
a deserted city. A shout was heard at a given signal, and 
again the insurgents appeared and attempted to get possession 
of the Porta Realle. Again the troops fired on the people. 
The entire military foree was under arms, and if a person 


appeared in the streets, or a head was seen at a window, a 
score of muskets was discharged. 

Meantime, two steamers had been dispatched with troops 
from Naples; but hearing that a Revolution had broken out 
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in Calabria, one of the vessels changed its direction, while the 
other landed at Messina. There had been a simultaneous 
movement for liberty in many parts of the earth; and while 
Rome and Florence were gay with festivals of freedom, Sicily 
was bathed in blood. The Sicilians resident in Florence sent 
the following address to their Tuscan brethren. 

“Tuscans. The Sicilians resident in Florence offer to you 
their congratulations on the institution of the National Guard. 
They had determined to be at the festival to take place on 
Sunday, in honor of this event, and under the flag of their 
country to unite in the general joy. But the news from Sicily 
has persuaded them that it would be unbecoming to unite in 
a festival when their country is in mourning and blood, and 
while their friends and brothers are falling under the guns of 
the Neapolitan Government. How could a shout of joy come 
from their lips, while their hearts were filled with anguish, 
and their eyes with tears. The company of sad and afflicted 
men would only sadden your festival. They, therefore, abstain 
from coming, and content themselves with sending their flag 


to serve as a testimonial of the love of Sicily for the land which 
has so long offered a kind asylum to hersons. When the ter- 


rible expiation shall be complete, when the anger of the Lord 
shall be appeased, then only will they appear amongst you 
to applaud the joy which your liberal reforms promise, already 
so auspiciously begun. For the present, the only response we 
can make to your exhortation is—tears. 


For all the Sicilies, 


Guiserrre La Farina. 


Frorence, 9th August, 1847.” 


What the reign of mercy had been in the Two Sicilies, we 
have seen. Such as it was, it was over. Thereafter no jus- 
tice was shown. The advocate, Adorno, a man of genius and 
high character, had printed a manifesto in which an indirect 
allusion was made to the Government: he was executed! 
His son, eighteen years of age, had-carried the MS. to the 
printing-oftice: he was shot before the eyes of his father! 
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Barbagallo Pitta, director of the Stessicoro, father of five 
children, was shot at Catania without a trial or a defence. 

Arrests were multiplied; more than a thousand persons 
were buried in the dungeons of the Two Sicilies. But the 
conspiracy was spreading every hour—every victim multi- 
plied its numbers. <A frightened minister suggested reforms 
to the king—* Sooner let me lose my head,” was the reply of 
the monarch. 

We should describe the chief counsellor of Ferdinand, for 
the reader should know something of the pilot that first raised 
the storm, and then drove the ship on the rocks. Del Carretto 
was a name with which beggar women in Italy scared their 
baby pupils to make them expert in the business, which to 
succeed in in that country, where it is so much overdone, has 
to be done well. The “ Corriere Mercantile” of Genoa says, 
“ Among the ferocious characters who during the present 
century have flourished on the soil of Italy, one of the most 
notorious and bloody is Francesco Saverio del Carretto, a 
native of Sicily, a man gifted with genius and courage, which 
if directed to the good of his country might have worked its 
salvation. But this seems not to have been the design of 
heaven. From his infancy he gave unmistakable signs of his 
future character. In his boyhood, while the French had pos- 
session of Naples, he fled to Spain, and fought with desperate 
courage against the liberties of that people. From the ranks 
he rose to the command of a regiment, and with military 
honors he returned with Ferdinand of Naples after the fall of 
Napoleon. Then began the stains that pollute his character 
and render his name abominable. Not all his crimes are, or 
ever can be, known in this world, and we shall recount but a 
small portion of those which ave known. 

In 1820, when Carbonarism rose in Naples, he changed his 
colors, and gave himself up for an ardent Carbonarro, and 
was elected chief of the staff of Gen. Pape. In that army, as 
in the short-lived Parliament of Naples, there were hosts of 
men who had joined the liberal cause in its day of triumph, 
and waited only for the hour to betray it and its friends. 
Some of these men were the confidential agents of the per- 
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jured king, who was himself playing, for the day, the liberal 
game to save his life and his throne, and being in the confi- 
dence of the Carbonarri some of them became his most eflfici- 
ent spies. The greatest enthusiast for liberty, the most subtle 
intriguer, and at the same time the most useful instrument of 
the king, Del Carretto, was one of the chief means of betray- 
ing the army of the people into the hands of the Austrians. 
When the Constitution and the liberties of Naples were ex- 
tinct, and the king returned to his throne under the protec- 
tion of an overwhelming Austrian force, and murdered or 
tortured the exiled people he had betrayed, Del Carretto pro- 
duced certificates showing indubitably that throughout all the 
late movement he had been, par excellence, the spy and 
agent of the perfidious Ferdinand. 

Such could not fail of their reward. The military tribu- 
nal, organised to try the leaders of what was then called 
the rebellion, but which had been a few weeks before sanc- 
tioned by the Parliament, the Constitution, and the oath of 
the king, saved Del Carretto and condemned the rest of his 
companions to sufferings unknown to the most barbarous na- 
tions. A similar tribunal had, twenty years before, saved 
Canosa, the greatest villain Naples had ever produced, and 
he lived to pour out rivers of blood. So, too, Del Carretto, his 
worthy successor, was spared to curse his country—he was not 
only saved but made a General of Brigade and Commander- 
in-Chief of gens @armes, and entrusted with the mission of 
exterminating the revolutionary bands that infested the pro- 
vinces of Puglia. Here he distinguished himself for his 
usual courage and blood-thirstiness. A revolution in 1828, 
in Cilenta, he sunk in a bath of blood. In Salerno a more 
formidable insurrection had broken out. Del Carretto, with 
an alter ego from the king, published a proclamation which 
promised pardon to all who, within a certain time, should lay 
down their arms and surrender themselves to his authority. 


~ 


Unused to the inclemencies of the open sky, and the hard- 


ships of brigand life, and sure of safety in this case, the 


marauders and rebels surrendered. But these deluded 


wretches knew little of the man they were dealing with. 
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Three hundred of them were seized, their hands and feet 
lashed together, and they were carted off to prison at Salerno. 
Three of them died on the road, others in prison, happy in 
being thus saved from the tortures, the dungeons, the bar- 
barities of the galleys, and the axe of the executioner. But 
this was only one of the common characteristics of the Nea- 
politan Government—one of the many crimes that blacken 
the name of Del Carretto. 

At Bosco, a village in Puglia, the insurrection broke out. 
Del Carretto shot twenty of the villagers, and sent fifty-two 
to the galleys—there was hardly a male inhabitant left in 
the little village; it was filled with widows and mothers, and 
maids and children, with a few old men—a trembling, petri- 
fied group of survivors. The innocence or guilt of the vic- 
tims had nothing to do with their fate, Del Carretto must see 
blood flowing before his eyes every hour while he was 
awake. 

The king loved Del Carretto. When he heard of the mas- 
sacre of Bosco he made his friend a marquise, and gave him 


supreme command of the entire administration of the police 
of the kingdom. In 1837, five hundred heads were cut off in 
poor Sicily—eight were executed in Catania to the sound of 
music—one, a young boy, who as he died asked his execu- 


tioner what he had done. 

Such were the despotisms of Del Carretto. He loved 
tyranny, torture, everything bad; but he loved nothing so 
well as blood. Such was the Confidential Minister of Ferdi- 
nand—such his boon companion—such the counsellor whom 
to the last moment he pressed to his heart, and covered with 
kisses, and gold, and stars, and orders of nobility. 

Such the man into whose hands the King of Naples had 
committed the fortunes of his throne and the destinies of his 
people. Such the man who was marshalling all the forces of 
the State to oppose the progress of the new light that was 
beaming out from Rome—to crush all the good, the pious, 
the generous, and the heroic Sicilians in the struggle for their 
ancient independence—such was the man who was in league 
with Metternich and Guizot and Louis Philippe. Tyranny 
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makes us acquainted with stranger bed-fellows than even 


poverty itself. 

Del Carretto saw that little dependence could be placed 
on the aid of Austria and France at this crisis, for Austria 
did not care to proclaim open hostility against the Vicegerent 
of God on the earth and Louis Philippe, who was at this 
time assuming all the attributes of the French nation, and, 
in the spirit of transcendent egotism, presuming to command 
France—swallow up France—fortify Paris—ally his race in 
marriage with the Queen of Spain, with the hope of putting 
the Duke of Montpensier on the thron eof Castile, and various 
other things—this Louis Philippe did not care to get into a 
quarrel with this absolute tyrant of Naples, and England 
had already shown that her governors were not likely to out- 
rage their fellow-subjects by another crusade against the 
liberties of Italy; and so Del Carretto was left to concoct his 
Jesuitical tyranny as best he could. 

The Revolution was marching onward every day, and as 
no old ally came to his aid, Del Carretto began to be alarmed. 
He resorted to sterner measures ; he arranged his plan; he 
distributed his forces. 

In his rage, he proclaimed publicly, on the corners of the 
streets, all discontented subjects of the kingdom to be thieves. 
And yet, in all their risings, those generous patriots had not 
stained the cause of freedom with a single act of private ven- 
geance or even of indecorum. When the people of Reggio 
had expelled the royal troops and got possession of the town, 
they imposed no terms of ransom—they extorted not a single 
florin—they offered no reproach to their enemies—they spared 
the troops who had fired on their bared bosoms—they showed 
mercy when the power was entirely and indisputably in their 
own hands. They were victorious in Messina. The troops 
posted to guard the .bank had been driven out; but the 
people took not a sows from the vaults in their possession, 
although miltions were hoarded there. And who were the 
insurgents of Reggio? Men who, in the hour of their strug- 
gle, refused the aid of the brigands of Calabria, by whose 
help they might have overturned the Government; for those 
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who were fighting for liberty would not accept the swords of 
men who had sacked towns and desolated garden-fields. The 
blood of heroes could not flow with that of brigands, although 
those brigands were made outlaws by royal tyranny. 

And yet, while the generals of the army were ordered to 
exterminate all subjects that showed any discontent against 
the government, those generals were ordered from head- 
quarters to treat with brigands as equals, with all the forms 
of diplomacy. On the 5th Sept., General Stattella invited 
the brigands of St. Giovanni, in Piore, to meet him in his 
palace. They replied, by an elegant diplomatic note, that 
they could not trust his word; “but,” said they, “ you can 


confide in ours, because we have never broken it, and this is 
what neither you, nor your king, nor any of his ministers nor 
generals can say.” The General knew that these brave men 
spoke the truth, and he was obliged to bend to them. He 
agreed to meet fifteen of them in a certain valley, where they 


were to appear without their guns. The General went with 
four of his aids to the spot. True to their word, the brigands 
were there, dressed in the costume of Italians of the middle 
ages, in velvet and gold lace caps, plumes, poignards, and 
pistols. The negotiation was opened. The terms of the royal 
commissioner were not accepted. The brigands asked six 
days’ time, and, for that period, a safe conduct to go and 
come without danger. It was granted. The capo of the 
band presented Stattella with two magnificent poignards ; he 
received them with diplomatic courtesy. The brigands were 
respectably numerous—their steel’had glittered too near the 
heads of royal counsellors—they were treated as equals. But 
the helpless villagers of Bosco were tenantless; they were 
slaughtered like sheep. 

For some days General Lahdi, another alter ego of Ferdi- 
nand, had been in the command of the troops of Messina, and 
had quieted the insurrection by canister and grape-shot. 
Seeing that the slaughter, however, did nothing towards 
changing popular opinion in favor of the king, he published 
the following programme :—“ For the purpose of repressing 
the ribaldries and the execrable attempts of the atrocious. it 
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has pleased the king, who has so much at heart the common 
good, to invest me with the alter ego, that malefactors may pay 
some higher penalties for their crimes, and society be purged 
of its villains. Be it therefore decreed that, 1st. Military Com- 
missions shall be established under our instructions as follows. 
2d. It shall be the duty of every good subject and peaceable 
Messinese to detect every machination and reveal it; and I 
will accept information and listen to all those who, uninflu- 
enced by personal hatred and moved only by regard for the 
public interest, shall reveal to me the enemies of the Crown. 
The names of informers shall be buried in the archives of the 
police, and their reward shall correspond with their services. 
3d. The tribunals are required to give the utmost display to 
their proceedings of a criminal nature, that malefactors may 
be punished and the good protected. I shall lose no time in 
causing all these employées and citizens to come to our aid to 
be known to the King, and I am sure his sovereign clemency, 
always prodigal in recompenses, will leave no services unre- 
warded. 
Field Marshal Royal Commissioner Lanopt. 


Messina, September 8, 1847.” 


No comments of ours will be needed on this doeument. 
The King, continually surrounded by his abhorred ministers, 


was badly advised, and his natural disposition was all opposed 


to reform, to justice, and to mercy. He was taught to believe 
that to yield was the grossest humiliation. There was Bour- 
bon blood in his veins, and the commonest reader knows what 
that means. God was yet to make the bigoted and merciless 
tyrant lick the dust. - 

Sicily, of all the kingdoms the most oppressed ; Sicily, that 
had enjoyed a liberal constitution inaugurated by a royal 
oath ; Sicily, that had been betrayed by a perjured sovereign 
and felt all the weight of a despotic reaction, could she not 
profit by events and, under the inspiring influence of a Pon- 
tiff like Pious LX., recover her ancient rights. The Sicilians 
were loyal, and, like the rest of their Italian brothers, they 
were as resolute to use legal means first as they were deter- 
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mined to resort to others when these failed. They resolved 
to petition the King for a restoration of the constitution of 
1812. The Government learned the design, and caused it to 
be known, that every man who signed or circulated such a 
petition would be held guilty of treason. If suspected per- 
sons were tortured, it is needless to speak of the doom of 
traitors. Sicily said, “It is folly to speak, then, of protests and 
petitions, when there is less peril in taking the steel in hand. 
No; we will not petition ;” and she did not. 

Every day, events were transpiring which should have 
served as lessons to the King, but he could not understand 
them. Hitherto he had been able to bind the serpent: he 
could not dream of the fate of Laocoon. He instructed his 
Ambassador at Rome to unite to the Ambassador at Austria 
in remonstrating with the Cardinal Secretary of State against 
the journalism of Rome. But Ferretti’s reply indicated that 
the day had gone by when the Holy Pontiff could be con- 
trolled by the enemies of liberty. ome had become at last 
what she should have been always. Repulsed by the Holy 
Father, Ferdinand sent in his name to Palermo the hated 
Monsigneur Pignatelli as Governor of the city, and he made 
his entrance in the midst of the hisses and insults of the 
people. The scandal was great, but who could blame the 
people for reviling a man of blood, although he came like a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

In the meantime, as if at the court of Naples there were 
not already bad counsellors enough of every species, Louis 
Philippe, who was now in the full tide of the old Bourbon 
experiment, badly served perhaps by his former representative, 
sent to Naples the classical intriguér of Madrid, the hero of 
the Spanish marriages—the Count Bresson. The fate of this 
celebrated character corresponded with the infamy of his 
menial services in behalf of despotism. He cut his throat 
from ear to ear. With private pledges from the King of the 
French, who at this time was attempting to resist the inrolling 
tide of revolution from other portions of Europe, not dreaming 
that the refluent wave would sweep him and his race from 
the soil of France, Ferdinand felt himself stronger than ever. 
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He even bethought himself of being politic withal. The 
armed bands of Calabria were still sweeping down from the 
mountains and spreading over the plains like Alpine torrents. 
The King could not arrest them by foree, and he tried some 
other remedy. The 21st of August he granted various con- 
cessions on the duties upon salt, wine, &c., an old recourse of 
Italian Princes in times of difficulty with their people. Know- 
ing the proverbial devotion of the people of Messina for the 
Madonna della Lettera, he sent an offering to her ladyship of 


an immense chandelier of silver; and, by the aid of her inter- 


vention, he succeeded in ascertaining what he desired most 
anxiously to know—the name of the author and printer of the 
brochure entitled “Il Cuore Trafitto.”. That was a great day 
for the devout King; for his heart, long denied his dearest ali- 
ment, felt all the sweets of revenge. A grand Criminal 
Court sat, and the process was opened. Evidence was not 
wanting—it was extracted by torture. Fortunately the 
author had fled to Malta. The printers and distributors were 
punished, and beaten with the most brutal malignity—the 
King’s wrath was in a manner appeased. 

Spies always abounded in Naples—at this period they 
swarmed throughout the kingdom. In fact, the royal coun- 
sellors had reduced tyranny to its first principle. Spies and 
bandits were the only agents, and torture and death the only 
remedies of Government. 

Ferdinand reposed on the powerful arm of Austria; and 
Louis Philippe, whose son, Duke d’Aumale, had married a 
Neapolitan Princess, a sister of the King, had sent money and 
consoling messages to his young Bourbon cousin. That 
Ferdinand had appealed to Metternich, the saviour of Kings, 
the crucifier of Peoples, and that the hoary diplomatist had 
promised him aid, was well known to everybody. An 
Austrian army could suppress a rising in Sicily, or an insur- 
rection in Calabria—they had often done it, and the Austrian 
army was ready. But how should they be introduced into 
Naples? The 20th of August, Metternich demanded from the 
Pope a passage for them across the States. Pius responded— 
“T am an independent Prince. The scope of my Government 

o 
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is the good of my people. Must I be constrained to see my 
State inundated by foreign bandits? No.” When Ferdinand 
heard the answer he bit his lips till they bled, and asked if 
the Austrian army could not go by sea; and he even went 
so far as to pronounce a learned opinion on the probabilities 
that the sea would not dry up before the fleet could arrive. 
Something was said about an English fleet off the coast of 


Sicily about that time, and Ferdinand bit his lips again. He 
had discovered the author of /7 Cuore Trafitto, and the im- 
pudent del Carretto did not seem disposed to help him in 
this business of the Austrian army. 

The King grew desperate. “The hour has come,” said he, 
“to steel the heart against mercy, and make the rebels trem- 
ble.” He put all his troops under arms: and to encourage 
them to drink the blood of their brothers, he made many pro- 
motions—created two Lieutenant-Generals, one of whom was 
the notorious del Carretto; four Marshals, one of whom was 
the notorious General Landi, another butcher of men, women 
and children. Throughout the kingdom discontent and terror 
were at the last point. At Palermo it was a crime to have a 
portrait or a medal of Pius IX. on the person, or in the house. 
Such is the boasted veneration of Catholic tyrants for the 
Head of the Catholic Church. 

To undertake a history of the scenes of brutality, massacre, 
and blood which followed, or even to trace in outline the 
heroic achievements of the Sicilian people during that glorious 
attempt at independence, does not form any portion of our 
design. Large volumes have already been written on these 
subjects alone. Such services as had been rendered by these 
lieutenants of the kingdom could not fail of their reward. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES. 
BY HORACE DRESSER. 


, Y, let me see thy face again, dear river, 

All smiling as it used to be, 

When in thy solitudes I mused and never 
Saw but the Beautiful in thee. 

Bright stream, thou never hadst sincerer lover— 
Thou wast in all my boyhood’s dreams ; 

I left thy lovely banks and bowers, however,— 
That day—how long ago it seems! 


Forget, I never can, do try remember, 
What once befell me on thy brink : 

It came to pass one morning in November, 
Just after break of day, 1 think— 

With dreams of muskrat caught, I left my pillow, 
And soon was creeping down thy bank ; 

A treacherous bough, old root, or frosty willow, 
Gave way—and down [ fell and sank! 


My gun and traps, and spears and fishing tackle, 
Old homestead now doth know no more; 

The well, the trees, the road, the old hens’ cackle, 
Are all I find of days of yore. 

They say the shad have fled thy waves for ever, 
And salmon, too, have quit thy springs ; 

The seine, canoe, old captain S., however, 


Are ’mong my memory’s treasured things! 


I said, I quit thee—ay—and went to college, 
But ne’er forgot thy peaceful looks— 

There, days and years I spent in search of knowledge, 
In Homer—Hesiod—other books : 

I read about an ancient classic river, 
Pactolus named, whose yellow stream 

Transmutes its sands to gold, unheard of ever, 
Except in Alchymy’s wild dream! 
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But though unknown to Fame, I love thee better, 
A rocky, winding, Indian stream, 
Than all the names to which old Greece is debtor, 








For poet’s song or fabled theme: 
The red-man loved thee, and along thy border, 






His lodge in forest rudeness reared— 
There lived and roamed ti!] times took on new order, 
And axe-man’s blows thy woodlands cleared. 









Didst note the time I strolled thy banks, the rather 
Than listen to what parsons say, 

On one Thanksgiving morn so apt to gather 
Those who have wandered far away ? 

Till I the goal of life shall pass, dear river, 
Oft—oft—may I those steps retrace ; 

I joy, am glad, rejoice, give thanks whenever 









I see paternal dwelling-place! 






Dear birth-place—childhood’s home—and native river, 
How bright and blest ye all have been! 
Be far away the day, O yes, for ever, 
Whose dawn shall change your gladsome mein: 
That day—may it be turned to darkest earth-night, 







The Urite curse upon it rest— 
Their love shall ever be my sacred birth-right, 







O may they be for ever blest! 






Loved stream, dost thou not well remember Nero 
’ ’ 
The faithful dog that kept with me? 
I'll tell a tale of him—myself the hero— 








And how acquaintance came to be: 


] ier, 






A tiny boy, a mile away from mot 





Intent on what I wei., to get, 





Beneath a barn-floor deep in dust and smother, 






I held first time my canine pet! 






He lived and loved, and was my boyhood’s fellow ; 
Would spring, and leap, and bound and run, 







And fill the woods with voices clear and mellow, 
If chance I took with me my gun: 





Old age came on—he fell—became a sleeper— 







I buried him beside a tree! 





When I go home his grave I seek, a weeper, 
And think o’er Nero’s love for ie. 
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When I am weak and near to die, dear river, 
This thought shall ever bring me peace— 

That friends will take me back to thee, and never 
Leave my sick couch till I decease: 

Yes—when I sleep and have this life departed, 
May old town-bell toll off my years— 

Mine ashes be where I life’s journey started, 
And those who love me shed their tears! 


THE CONTEST IN ILLINOIS—SENATOR DOUGLAS 
ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY—EXTRACTS FROM 
HIS SPEECH, DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS RECEPTION AT CHICAGO, JULY 9, 1858. 


this vast assembly my profound gratitude for the magnifi- 
cent welcome which you have extended to me on this occasion. 
This vast sea of human faces indicates how deep an interest 


CAN find no language which can adequately express to 
guag J ; I 


is felt by the people in the great questions that agitate the 
public mind, and underlie the foundations of our free insti- 
tutions. A reception like this, so vast in numbers that no 
human voice can be heard to its extremes, so enthusiastic 
that no one man can be the object of the enthusiasm, clearly 
shows that there is some great principle which sinks deep in 
the heart of the masses, involves the rights and liberties of a 
whole people, that has brought you together with a unanimity 
and a cordiality never before excelled, if equalled, on any 
occasion. I have not the vanity to believe it is any personal 
compliment to me. It is an expression of your devotion to 
that great principle of self-government to which my life for 
many years past has been, and, in the whole of the future, 
will be, devoted. If there is any one principle dearer and 
more sacred than all others in free governments, it is that 
which asserts the right of every people to form and adopt 
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their own fundamental laws, and to manage and regulate 


their own internal affairs and domestic institutions. 

When I found an effort being made during the recent ses- 
sion of Congress to force a constitution upon the people of 
Kansas against their will, and to force that State into the Union 
with a constitution which the people had rejected by ten 
thousand majority, I felt bound, as a man of honor, as a 
representative of Illinois, bound by every consideration of 


duty, of fidelity, and of patriotism to resist, to the utmost of 
my power, the consummation of that fraud. 

With others I did resist it, and resisted it successfully, until 
the attempt was abandoned. We forced them to refer that 
constitution back to the people of Kansas, to be accepted or 
rejected, as they should decide, at an election which is fixed 
for the first Monday of August next. It is true, that the mode 
of reference, and the form of submission, were not such as 
I could sanction with my vote, for the reason that it discrimi- 
nated between Free States and Slave States—providing that 
if they came in with the Lecompton Constitution, they could 
be received with 35,000, but if they chose to demand another 
Constitution, more consonant with their sentiments and their 
feelings, they should not be received into the Union until 
they had 93,420 inhabitants. 

I did not consider that mode of submission fair, for the 
reason that any election is a mockery which is not free, any 
election is a fraud upon the rights of the people which holds 
out inducements for affirmative votes, and penalties for nega- 
tive votes; but while I was not satisfied with the mode of 
submission—while I resisted that mode to the last, demanding 
a fair, a just, a free mode of submission—still when the law 
passed placing it within the power of the people of Kansas, 
at that election, to reject the Lecompton Constitution, and 
then make another in harmony with their opinions and their 
principles, I did not believe that either the penalties on the 
one hand, or the inducements on the other, would force that 
people to accept a Constitution to which they are irreconcila- 
bly opposed. All I ean say is, that if their votes can be 
controlled by such considerations, all the sympathy which 
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has been expended upon them has been misbestowed, and all 
the efforts made in defence of their rights of self-government 


were made in an unworthy cause, if they are to be intlue need 


in the result by these considerations. * 

The Crittenden-Montgomery bill was as fair and as perfect 
an exposition of the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty as could 
be carried out by any bill that man ever devised. It pro- 
posed to refer the Lecompton Constitution back to the people 
of Kansas, with the right to accept it or reject it as they 
pleased, at a fair election to be held in pursuance of law: and 
in the event of their rejecting it and forming another in its 
tead, to permit them to come into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. The bill was just in all its 
provisions. I gave it my cordial support, and I was rejoiced 
when I found that it had passed the House of Representa- 
tives ; and for a time I entertained the hope that it would pass 
the Senate. 

I regard, therefore, the great principle of Popular Sove- 
reignty as having been vindicated and made triumphant in 
this land as a permanent rule of public policy in the organi- 
zation of Territories and the admission of new States.  Illi- 
nois took her position upon this principle many years ago. 
You all recollect that, in 1850, after the passage of the com- 
promise measures of that year, when I returned to my home, 
that there was great dissatisfaction expressed at my course in 
supporting those measures. I appeared before the people of 
Chicago, at a mass meeting, and vindicated each and every 
one of those measures; and by reference to my speech on that 
occasion, which was printed and circulated broadcast through- 
out the State at that time, you will find that I there said, that 
these measures are all founded upon the great principle that 
a free people ought to possess the right to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way; and while these 
things were conferred by the Constitution upon the people of 
the States, I saw no reason whiy the same principle should not 
be extended to all the Territories of the United States. 

A general election was held in this State a few months 
afterwards, at which all these questions were thoroughly can- 
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vassed, and members were instructed in regard to the wishes 
of their constituents upon the measures. When that election 
was over the members assembled, and proceeded to consider 
the merits of these measures; and what was the result of their 
action! They passed resolutions, first repealing the Wilmot 
Proviso instruction, and in lieu of that, they adopted another 
in which they declared that the great principle which asserts 
the right of the people to make their own form of government 
and establish their own institutions, is the birthright of free- 
dom, the gift of Heaven, and a legacy from our ancestors, 
established by the blood of the Revolution, and that no limi- 
tation on that right must hereafter be inserted in any govern- 
ment for the Territories, either as a Territory or in their con- 


stitutions when they became States. 

That resolution, thus declaring the great principle of self- 
government, as applicable to the Territories and States, passed 
the House of Representatives in this State by a vote of 61 in 
the affirmative to only 4 in the negative. . 

Hence what was my duty in 1854, when it became neces- 
sary to bring forward a bill for the organization of Kansas 


% % # 


and Nebraska? Was it not my duty in obedience to that 
Illinois platform—to that standing instruction adopted almost 
unanimously—was it not my duty to incorporate in that 
Nebraska bill the great principle of self-government, declar- 
ing that it was the true intent and meaning of this act not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way? I did incorporate that principle in the Kansas-N ebraska 
bill, and perhaps I did as much as any living man in the 
enactment of that bill, thus establishing the doctrine in the 
public policy of the country. I then vindicated that princi- 
ple against assaults from one section of the Union. 

During this last session, it became my duty to vindicate it 
against assaults from the other section of the Union. I vindi- 
vated it against assaults from the other section of the Union. 
I vindicated it boldly and fearlessly, as the people of Chicago 
can bear witness, when it was assailed by Free Soilers; and 
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during this Congress, [ have vindicated it equally boldly and 
fearlessly when it was attempted to be violated by the almost 
united South. I pledged myself to you on every stump in 
Illinois in 1854; I pledged myself to the people of other 
States, North and South, wherever I spoke; I gave the pledge 
in speeches in the Senate and in Congressional reports, and 
in every form in which I could reach the public mind or the 
public ear. I gave the pledge that I, so far as the power 
should be in my hands, would vindicate that principle—the 
right of the people to form their own institutions, to establish 
Free States or Slave States, as they chose, and that that prin- 
ciple should never be violated either by fraud or by violence, 
or by circumvention, or by any other means, if it was in my 
power to prevent it. I now submit to you, my fellow-citizens, 
the question for your decision, whether I have not redeemed 
that pledge in good faith? Yes, my friends, I have redeemed 
it in good faith, and it is a matter of heartfelt gratification to 
me to find these assembled thousands—this multitude of per- 
sons assembled this night, bearing their testimony to the 
fidelity with which I have vindicated that principle, and 
redeemed my pledges in connexion with it. I will be 
entirely frank with you. My object was to secure the right 
of the people of each State and of each Territory, North and 
South, to decide the question for themselves—to have slavery 
or not, just as they should choose. I am equally frank to say 
to you, that my opposition to the Lecompton Constitution was 
not predicated upon the ground that it was a Pro-Slavery 


Constitution, nor would my action have been different had it 
been a Free Soil Constitution. . . * * * 
In connexion with this subject, perhaps it will not be im- 


proper for me, on this occasion, to allude to the position of 
those who have chosen to arraign my conduct on this same 
subject. 

I have observed from the public prints, that but a few days 
ago the Republican party of the State of Lilinois assembled in 
Convention at Springfield, and not only laid down a platform, 
but nominated a candidate for the U.S. Senate, as my suc- 
cessor. I take great pleasure in saying, that I have known, 
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personally and intimately, for about a quarter of a century the 
worthy gentleman nominated for my place; and I will say also 
that I regard him as a kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman, 
and an honorable opponent; and hence whatever issue I may 
have with him will be an issue of principle, and not one in- 


volving personality. 

That gentleman made a speech before that Republican Con- 
vention which had unanimously nominated him for the Senate, 
which speech was evidently carefully written and well pre- 
pared. It constitutes the basis upon which he proposes to 
varry on the campaign during thissummer. That speech lays 


down two distinct propositions, which I shall now notice, and 
upon which I shall take a direct and bold issue with him. 

Ir the first place, he sets out in his speech to say, quoting 
from Scripture, that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand; that the American Government, divided into an equal 
number of free and slave States, cannot stand. That they 
should all be the one, or all be the other. In other words, he 
asserts as a fundamental principle of this government, that 
there must be uniformity in the laws—local laws and domes 
tic institutions of each and all the States of this Union. He 
therefore invites all the non-slave-holding States to band to- 
gether, organize as one body, and make war upon slavery in 
Kentucky, upon slavery in Virginia, upon slavery in the 
Carolinas, upon slavery in all the slave-holding States of the 
Union, and to persevere in that war until it shall be extermi- 
nated. He then notifies the slave-holding States to band to- 
gether as a unit, and make aggressive war upon the free States 
of this Union, with a view of establishing slavery in Illinois, 
New York, and New England—in every free State of the 
Union—and keep up the warfare until it shall be firmly esta- 
blished in them all. He advocates, boldly and clearly, a war 
of sections—a war of the North against the South—of the free 
States against the slave States—a war of extermination to be 
continued relentlessly until the one or the other shall be sub- 
dued, and all the States shall either become free or become 
slave. 

Now, my friends, I must say to you frankly, that I take 
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bold and unqualified issue with him upon that principle. I 
assert, that it is neither desirable nor possible that there should 
be uniformity in the local laws and domestic institutions of 
the different States of this Union. The framers of our 
government never contemplated uniformity in their internal 
concerns. The fathers of the Revolution, and sages who made 
the constitution, well understood that the laws and domestic 
institutions which would suit the granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire, would be utterly unfit for the rice plantations of South 
Carolina; they well understood, that the laws which would 
suit the agricultural districts of Pennsylvania and New York, 
would be utterly unfit for the large mining districts of the 
Pacific, or the lumber regions of Maine. They well under- 
stood, that a great diversity of climate, soil, and pursuits in a 
Republic as large as this, required different local and domes- 
tic regulations in each locality, adapted to the wants of each 
separate State; and for that reason it was provided in the 
Federal Constitution, that the thirteen original States should 
remain sovereign and supreme within their own limits in re- 
gard to all that was local, and internal, and domestic, while 
the Federal Government should have certain specified powers, 
which were general and national. The framers of the Con- 
stitution well understood, that each locality having separate 
and distinct interests, required separate and distinct laws, 
démestic institutions, and police regulations, adapted to its 
own wants and own condition; and they acted on the pre- 
sumption, also, that these laws and institutions would be as 
diversified and as dissimilar as the States would be numerous, 
and that no two would be precisely alike because the interests 
of no two were precisely the same. Hence I assert, that the 
great fundamental principle which underlies our complex 
system of State and Federal Government contemplated di- 
versity and dissimilarity in the local institutions and domes- 
tic affairs of each and every State then in the Union or there- 
after to be admitted into the Confederacy. 

I therefore conceive that my friend, Mr. Lincoln, has totally 
gvovern- 


5 


ment rests. Uniformity in local and domestic affairs would 


misapprehended the great principles upon which our 
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be destructive of State Rights, of State Sovereignty, of Per- 
sonal Liberty, and Personal Freedom. Uniformity is the 
parent of Despotism the world over, not only in politics, but 
in religion. Wherever the doctrine of Uniformity is pro- 
claimed, that all the States must be free of all slaves, that all 
labor must be white or all black, that all the citizens of the 
different States must have the same privileges or be governed 
by the same regulations, you have destroyed the greatest 
safeguard which our institutions have thrown around the 










rights of the citizens. 

How could this uniformity be accomplished if it was desir- 
able and possible? There is but one mode in which it could 
be obtained ; and that must be by abolishing the State Legis- 
latures, blotting out State Sovereignty, merging the rights 
and Sovereignty of the States in one consolidated empire, and 
vesting Congress with plenary power to make all the police 











regulations, domestic and local laws, uniform throughout the 
limits of the Republic. When you shall have done this you 
will have uniformity. Then the States will all be slave or all 
be free ; then negroes will vote everywhere or nowhere ; then 
you will have a Maine liquor law in every State or none; 
then you will have uniformity in all things, local and domestic, 
by the authority of the Federal Government. But, when you 
attain that uniformity, you will have converted these thirty- 









two sovereign independent States into one consolidated em- 






pire, with the uniformity of disposition reigning triumphant 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
From this view of the case, my friends, I am driven irre- 








sistibly to the conclusion that diversity, dissimilarity, variety 






in all our local and domestic institutions, is the great safe- 






guard of our liberties: and that the framers of our institutions 





were wise, sagacious, and patriotic, when they made this go- 





vernment a confederation of sovereign States with a Legisla- 






ture for each, and conferred upon each Legislature the power 
to make all loeal and domestic institutions to suit the people 
it represented, without interference from any other State or 
from the general Congress of the Union. If we expect to 












maintain our liberties, we must preserve the rights and sove- 
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reignty of the States; we must maintain and carry out that 
great principle of self-government incorporated in the com- 
promise measures of 1850; endorsed by the illinois Legisla- 
ture in 1851; emphatically embodied and carried out in the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and vindicated this year by the refusal 
to bring Kansas into the Union with a Constitution distasteful 
to her people. 

The other proposition discussed by Mr. Lincoln in his 
speech, consists in a crusade against the Supreme Court of the 
United States on account of the Dred Scott decision. On 
this question, also, I desire to say to you unequivocally, that 
[ take direct and distinct issue with him. I have no warfare 
to make on the Supreme Court of the United States, either 
on account of that or any other decision which they have 
pronounced from the bench. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that the power of government (and the Con- 
stitution of each State has the same provision) shall be divided 
into three departments, executive, legislative, and judicial. 
The right and the province of expounding the Constitution, 
and constructing the law, is vested in the judiciary established 
by the Constitution. As a lawyer, I feel at liberty to appear 
before the court and controvert any principle of law while 
the question is pending before the tribunal; but when the 
decision is made, my private opinion, your opinion, all other 
opinions, must yield to the majesty of that authoritative adju- 
dication. I wish you to bear in mind, that this involves a 
great principle, upon which our rights, and our liberty, and 
our all depend. What security have you for your property, 
for your reputation, and for your personal rights, if the courts 
are not upheld, and their decisions respected when once 
firmly rendered by the highest tribunal known to the Consti- 
tution ¢ 

{ do not choose, therefore, to go into any argument with 
Mr. Lincoln in reviewing the various decisions which the 


Supreme Court has made, either upon the Dred Scott case, 


or any other. ; " = i = 
I will sustain the Constitution of my country as our fathers 
have made it. I will yield obedience to the laws, whether I 
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like them or not, as I find them on the statute book. I will 
sustain the judicial tribunals and constituted authorities in all 
matters within the pale of their jurisdiction, as defined by the 
Constitution. But I am equally free to say, that the reason 
assigned by Mr. Lincoln for resisting the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case does not in itself meet 
my approbation. He objects to it because that decision de- 
elared that a negro, descended from African parents, who were 
brought here and sold as slaves is not, and cannot bea citizen 
of the United States. He says it is wrong, because it 
deprives the negro of the benefits of that clause of the Consti- 
tution which says, that citizens of one State shall enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States; in 
other words, he thinks it wrong, because it deprives the negro 
of the privileges, immunities, and rights of citizenship, which 
pertain, according to that decison, only to the white man. I 
am free to say to you, that, in my opinion, this government of 
ours is founded on the white basis. It was made by the 
white man, for the benefit of the white man, to be adminis- 
tered by white men, in such manner as they should deter- 
mine. It is also true that a negro, an Indian, or any other 
man of an inferior race to a white man, should be pennitted 
to enjoy, and humanity requires that he should have all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities which he is capable of exer- 
cising consistent with the safety of society. I would give him 
every right and every privilege which his capacity would en- 
able him to enjoy, consistent with the good of society in which 
he lived. But you may ask me what are these rights and 
these privileges? My answer is, that each State must de- 
cide for itself the nature and extent of these rights. Llinois 
has decided for herself. We have decided that the negro 
shall not be a slave, and we have at the same time decided 
thi.t he shall not vote, or serve on juries, or enjoy political 
privileges. 

I am content with that system of policy which we have 
adopted for ourselves. I deny the right of any other State to 
complain of our policy in that respect, or to interfere with it, 
or to attempt to change it. On the other hand, the State of 
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Maine has decided, that in that State a negro may vote on an 
equality with the white man. The sovereign power of Maine 
had the right to prescribe that rule for herself. Illinois 
has no right to complain of Maine for conferring the right 
upon negro suffrage, nor has Maine any right to interfere with, 
or complain of Illinois because she has denied negro suffrage. 
The State of New York has decided by her Constitution, that 
a negro may vote, provided that he owns $250 worth of 
property, but not otherwise. The rich negro can vote, but the 
poor one cannot. Although that distinction does not com- 
mend itself to my judgment, yet I assert that the sovereign 
power of New York had a right to prescribe that form of the 
elective franchise. Kentucky, Virginia, and other States 
have provided that negroes, or a certain class of them in those 
states shall be slaves, having neither civil nor political rights. 
Without endorsing the wisdom of that decision, I assert that Vir- 
yinia has the same power by virtue of her sovereignty to pro- 
tect slavery within her limits as Illinois had to banish it for 
ever from our own border. [assert the right of each State to 
decide for itself on all these questions, and I do not subseribe 
to the doctrine of my friend, Mr. Lincoln, that uniformity is 
either desirable or possible. I do not acknowledge, that the 
States must all be slave. I do not acknowledge, that the negro 
must have civil and political rights everywhere or nowhere. 
I do not acknowledge that the Chinese must have the same 
rights in California that we would confer upon him here. I 
do not acknowledge that the Cooley, imported into this coun- 
try, must necessarily be put upon an equality with the white 
race. I do not acknowledge any of these doctrines of unifor- 
mity in the local and domestic regulations in the different 
States. 

Thus you see, my fellow citizens, that the issues between 
Mr. Lincoln and myself, as respective candidates for the U.S. 
Senate, as made up, are direct, unequivocal, and irrecon- 
cilable. He goes for uniformity in our domestic institutions, 
for a war of sections, until one or the other shall be subdued. 
I go for the great principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the 


right of the people to decide for themselves. * * * * 
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On the other point, Mr. Lincoln goes for a warfare upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States because of their judicial 
decision in the Dred Scott case. I yield obedience to the de- 
cision of that Court—to the final determination of the highest 
judicial tribunal known to our constitution. He objects to 
the Dred Scott decision because it does not put the negro in 
the possession of the rights of citizenship on an equality with 
the white man. I am opposed to negro equality. I repeat, 
that this nation is a white people—a people composed of 
European descendants—a people that have established this 
government for themselves and their posterity, and I am in 
favor of preserving not only purity of the blood, but the purity 
of the government from any mixture of amalgamation with 
inferior races. I have seen the effects of this mixture of 
superior and inferior races—this amalgamation of white men 
and Indians and negroes ; we have seen it in Mexico, in Cen- 
tral America, in South America, and in all the Spanish 
American States, and its result has been degeneration, de- 
moralization, and degradation below the capacity for self- 
government. 

Iam opposed to taking any step that recognises the negro 
man or the Indian as the equal of the white man. I am 
opposed to giving him a voice in the administration of the 


government. I would extend to the negro, and the Indian, 
] . raruv moaoht rary U) 

and to all dependent races, every right, every privilege, and 

every immunity consistent with the safety and welfare of the 


white races; but equality they never should have, either po- 
litical or social, or in any other respect whatever. 

My friends, you see that the issues are distinctly drawn. 
I stand by the same platform that I have so often proclaimed 
to you and to the people of Illinois heretofore. I stand by the 
Democratic organization, yield obedience to its usages, and 
support its regular nominations. I endorse and approve the 
Cincinatti platform, and I adhere to and intend to carry out 
as part of that platform the great principle of self-govern- 
ment which recognises the right of the people in each State 
and Territory to decide for themselves their domestic institu- 
tions. In other words, if the Lecompton issue shall arise 
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again, you have only to turn back and see where you have 
found me during the last six months, and then rest assured that 
you will find me in the same position, battling for the same 
principle, and vindicating it from assault, from whatever quar- 
ter it may come, so long as I have the power to do it. 

Fellow citizens, you now have before you the outlines of 
the propositions which I intend to discuss before the people of 
Illinois during the pending campaign. Ihave spoken with- 
out preparation, and in a very desultory manner, and may 
have omitted some points which I desired to discuss, and may 
have been less implicit on others than I could have wished. 


I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against the 


combination which has been made against me. % 


In conclusion, I must again say to you—justice to my own 
feelings demands it—that my gratitude for the welcome you 
have extended to me on this occasion knows no bounds, and 
ean be described by no language which I can command. I 
see that I am literally at home when I am among my con- 
stituents. This welcome has amply repaid me for every effort 
that [ have made in the public service during nearly twenty- 
five years that I have held office at your hands. It not only 
compensates me for the past, but furnishes an inducement and 
incentive for future efforts which no man, no matter how 
patriotic, can feel who has not witnessed the magnificent 


i 


reception you have extended to me to-night on my return. 
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Biographical Sketches. 
THE LATE MORTIMER LIVINGSTON. 


‘* Quique sai memores alios fecere merendo.” 


F those who, in this country, bear the name of LivineasTon 
are fondly tenacious of the memories and associations 
most prized by the elder world, they may look back with 
satisfaction upon the retrospect of a long, a distinguished, and 
a noble lineage. From a period as remote as that of the Nor- 
man Conquest, the name of Livingston has always been con- 
spicuous in the history of Scotland. Four titles, Newburgh, 
Calendar, Kilsyth, and Linlithgow, have added distinction to 
the appellation; in all the stormy periods of the annals of 
that stormy country, the banner of the race is to be found fly- 
ing in the front ranks of her armed men; and the sons and 
daughters of the house are enrolled among the proudest names 
oftheir nation. A beautiful Mary Livingstone was one of the 
maids of honor to her still more beautiful mistress of the same 
name, the guilty Queen, for as the old song tells us :— 


“ Last night the Queen had four Maries, 
To night she'll hae but three; 
There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Livingstone and me.” 


The Livingstons, who bore the title of Earls of Linlithgow, 
were ardent adherents of the house of Stuart. The heads 
of the family were out with Dundee in 1688-9, with the 
Earl of Mar in 1715, and with the Pretender in 1745. And 
Anne Livingstone, the fair and cunning daughter of the last 
Earl, is said to have surpassed all her family in her devotion 
and her sacrifices. The English general Hawley was detained 
by the grace and fascinations of her society at Calendar 
House till too late to save the battle of Falkirk, and her 
influence with her husband, the gallant Kilmarnock, brought 
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him to the standard of the Pretender, and unhappily, by the 
side of Balmerino, “that most natural brave old fellow,” as 
Walpole calls him, to the block. Such are the ancient re- 
miniscences and old traditions which, we say, those who wear 
the name of Livingston may cherish, if they cling to the hoary 
past and its venerable associations. 

But if, with juster feelings, the members of the family 
in this country, true to the rising glories of a new hemisphere, 
take more interest in the up-building of a young world than 
in the feuds and factions of an old—if they most cherish and 
venerate those virtues and capacities which render the pos- 
sessor illustrious without the glitter of rank or station—if they 
rightly respect the courage and vigor of those self-made men 
who, in laying the basis of their own fortunes, laid at the 
same time the foundations of an Empire, then those who bear 
this name among us may look to the annals of their family 
on this continent with a nobler, a loftier, and more honest 
pride, 

The name of Livingston is indelibly associated with the 
history of this country in all its most interesting periods. 
Before the Revolution and since the Revolution, at home and 
abroad, in the annals of the Colonies, of the States, and of the 
Union, it appears prominently and constantly. The first 
Livingston, a Scotchman, full of the activity, the courage and 


shrewd sagacity of his nation, was one of these restless and 


daring adventurerers to whom it was given to brave the ter- 


rors of an almost unknown sea, to confront the wilderness and 
the savage, to face peril in every shape, and in so doing to 
lay deep and broad the corner stone of our Imperial Domi- 
nion. The narrative of his life has, from its outset to its close, 
the interest of a romance. 

Driven for non-conformity from Scotland, with his old 
father, “ that shining light, Mr. John Livingston, of Ancram,” 
young Robert Livingston sought refuge in Holland; and from 
there only about sixty years after Henry Hudson had first cast 
anchor inside of Sandy Hook, the adventurer, in the prime 
of life, plunged into the savage solitudes of this country. 


From this time his life was a rapid succession of good and 
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evil fortune, adversity following sharply and swiftly on the 
heels of triumph. As early as 1686, he had obtained a grant 
of the splendid manor on the East Bank of the Hudson, which 
for two centuries has given to so many of his descendants 
position and fortune. Four years later, as an Anti-Leislerian 
he was stripped of his property and obliged to fly for his 
life. 

Relieved from persecution and allowed to return, but obli- 
ged to re-commence the edifice of his fortunes, he sailed for 
England. Ill winds attended him, and he was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Portugal. But his undaunted courage did not 
desert him. He hoisted on his crest a new motto of Spero 
meliora, and plunged into other struggles. He was soon in- 
volved in contests of the most serious description. 

The Colonial divisions were then but the reflex of the 
strifes of the mother country, and were pursued with the 
savage asperity which marked the English and Scotch fac- 
tions of the seventeenth century. Livingston was alternately 
caressed and persecuted. Now high in office, now threatened 
with prosecution for treason; and finally his whole estate, the 
work of many years of arduons toil, was confiscated to the use 
of the crown. But the baleful star was not destined to rule 
the evening of his life. The tide of faction turned, the Anti- 
Leislerians triumphed, and with their suecess came that of 
the bold and persevering Scotchman. His property was re- 
stored, his name was vindicated, he was made Speaker of the 
House, and remained in that important position till about 
1725, when he died, leaving a large estate, and a name distin- 
guished for courage and constancy, as a fortune to his pos- 
terity. 

These treasures have been well kept by a long line of direct 
and collateral descendants, and at no period of our subsequent 


history has not the name been conspicuously before the pub- 


lic eye. Another Robert Livingston was Judge of the Colo- 
nial Supreme Court, and a member of the Stamp Act Congress 
of 1768. The name of Philip Livingston is attached to the 
immortal Declaration of 1776. William Livingston was Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey during the whole period of the Revolu- 
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tion, and a member of that Convention which, in 1787, per- 
fected our existence as a nation. Robert R. Livingston was 
Chancellor of New York, achieved the annexation of Louisiana, 
and is even better known as the friend of Fulton. Brockholst 
Livingston was one of the ablest judges of the great Federal 
Tribunal; and Edward Livingston has emblazoned his name 
and that of his family for ever in the polities, the jurisprudence, 
and the diplomacy of the country. 

The names of either of these members of the family 
would be a copious subject for narration. Time and 
space forbid us to dwell upon them here, but it cannot 
be denied us to throw a chaplet on the cenotaph of the last 
to whom we have referred. Early memories and asso- 
ciations are awakened at the remembrance of the venera- 
ble form of Epwarp Livinaston, and those early memories 
are confirmed by the sober reflection of riper years. In every- 
thing that goes to make this life valuable and attractive, in 
every thing that lends it dignity and grace, was Edward Li- 
vingston conspicuous. His bearing commanded the respect of 
grave and stern men. His kindness and gentleness attached 
to him the young. His courtesy, his modesty, his sweet and 
gentle temper, his eager and active interest in everything that 
presented itself to his mind, his true and enlarged patriotism, 
his lofty sense of honor, his persevering and tenacious pur- 
pose, his proud superiority to all frivolity and parade, his 
broad and capacious intelligence, have rarely been equalled 
in the history of our country. 

In this brief narrative of the faste of the Livingstons, it will 
not fail to be remembered that the name has at all times been 
found on the side of that party, which, under various titles, 
has for nearly a century sustained the immortal doctrine of 
the Rights of Man with all its great and legitimate conse- 


} 


quences; which, from Jefferson to Buchanan, has upheld 


the Oriflamme of the nation, and has borne it off in triumph 


from many acontest by land, by sea, and in the lists of diplo- 
macy. Those who have worn the name, are not to be found 
among the advocates of privilege or caste, of monopoly, or of 


sectionalism of any kind. They who, in searching our national 
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annals, would find the name of Livingston, must look in the 
Records of the Stamp Act Congress, in the Journals of the 
immortal Congress of 1776,in the minutes of the Convention 
of 1787. They must look among the band of fearless spirits 
who sustained Jefferson—among the gallant leaders who sur- 
rounded Jackson. The representatives of this bold and able 
family stand second to the great trio of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin, in their intelligent appreciation of the 
cause of Liberty, in their devotion to its commands, and in 
their sacrifices for its interests—and to them alone. 

It is from this vigorous race that the subject of the present 
notice sprang. Morrmter Livineston, was born on the 2d of 
December, 1807, in Liberty street, in the city of New York. 
His descent was indeed conspicuous on all sides. His father 
was Maturin Livingston, of the legal profession, who, between 
1804 and 1808 was twice, and for four years, Recorder of the 
city of New York. His mother was Margaret Lewis, daugh- 
ter of Morgan Lewis, himself the son of Francis Lewis, whose 
name is affixed to the Declaration of Independence ; and thus, 
from both the paternal and maternal side, the blood that 
filled the veins of Mortimer Livingston was of the purest and 
boldest revolutionary stock. 

The name of Morgan Lewis deserves more than a barren 
mention. Born on the 16th October, 1754, of an old Welsh 
family, he acquired his first distinction in the war of the 
Revolution. Entering the army as a volunteer in 1775, he 
was soon promoted to a command. He accompanied Gates 
to Canada in 1776, and was at the surrender of Burgoyne in 
1778. In the same year he accompanied Clinton in a descent 
on the valley of the Mohawk, and led the advance at Stone 
Arabia. He held therank of Colonel at the close of the war. 


During the war, in the year 1779, he married Gertrude Liv- 


ingston, the sister of the Chancellor, Robert R., and thus 
allied himself with a family which, as long as families with us 
had any weight in politics, held a controlling influence in the 
affairs of our State. At the close of the war, in 1783, Mr. Lewis 
removed from Albany, where he had previously resided, to New 
York, and there devoted himself to the profession of the Law. 
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After the Constitution was adopted, Mr. Lewis took part in 
the Republican or Democratic ranks, and in 1791, when Burr 
was promoted to the United States Senate from the Attorney- 
Generalship of the State of New York, Morgan Lewis became 
his suecessor. 

He was soon after called to the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and in 1801, he was made its Chief-Justice—Brock- 
holst Livingston and Smith Thompson were his associates. 

In 1804, while still on the bench, he was nominated for the 
office of Governor by the Republicans of that day, as the De- 
mocrats were then termed, and was triumphantly elected. 
That election it was which gave the finishing blow to Burr’s 
fortunes, and indirectly caused the death of Hamilton. On 
the breaking out of the war of 1812, he was appointed Quar- 
ter-Master-General of the Army of the United States, and 
largely assisted the government with his private resources. 
In 1813, he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and 
entrusted with the defences of New York, then daily expecting 
the attack subsequently made on New Orleans. Governor 
Lewis died at an advanced age on the 7th of April, 1844. 

We return to the subject of our notice. In or about the 
year 1810, his father, Maturin Livingston, removed his family 
to Staatsburgh, just below Rhinebeck, in the beautiful county 
of Dutchess, on the Hudson river—a property which had been 


purchased by Governor Lewis on account of its immediate 


proximity to other property which had come into the family 
in consequence of the marriage of Robert R. Livingston, the 
Colonial Judge, with Margaret Beekman,* an heiress of the 


* Margaret Beekman was a woman of a marked stamp of character. She 
was the mother of a very distinguished family. Her daughters were, the wife 
of the gallant Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, and Mrs. Governor Lewis— 
among her sons, Robert R. the Chancellor, and Edward Livingston, Secretary 
of State. Her husband died long before her, and the burthen of the care, 
support, and education of the family was thrown on her. She used to point to 
her sons and to exclaim with an honest pride, “They say that women cannot 
bring up boys.” 

During the war her situation was a very painful one. Her husband was dead, 
her son Robert R. deeply involved in the struggle on the American side, and 
all her children more or less interested in the same way. Her residence was in 
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Dutch family of Beekman, who were originally large 


proprietors in that part of the State. Here, in the 






country, the early life of Mortimer Livingston was 
passed. He graduated in the year 1828, at Columbia 
College, and belongs to the long list of distinguished 
alumni of which that Alma Mater may be justly proud. 
He was, however, destined not for professional but commer- 
cial life; and almost immediately after leaving College, in the 
latter part of 1828, or in the year 1829, he entered the 










counting-house of Francis Depau, an eminent merchant in the 





French trade. In more ways than one did this affect his 
The web of our lives is curiously woven of many 









destiny. 













Rhinebeck, not far from the British lines, and the war was prosecuted with 
relentless severity all along the river. The British sent up armed vessels to 






plunder and lay waste along its banks, and in their progress spared nothing 






The chief proprietors were especially marked for attack. At a time when one 







progress of destruction, a British officer, who had enjoyed the hospitality of her 






i of these expeditions had just started from New York, and was advancing on its 
y 


house, asked Mrs. Livingston’s permission to stay in it, meaning thus to save it 





from destruction. But she refused; she said she desired to be no better off 
Some of the furniture 





than the rest of her countrymen and country women. 





Was removed, some was buried in the garden, and the children and slaves (for 





those days all the country-houses were full of blacks) were bundled into wag- 
They had advanced but a few miles, when 





gons, and the procession set out. 


a column of smoke told her that her house was set fire to; she pursued her 


weary route, and took refuge on the skirts of New England, where she and her 







: family were for some time obliged to occupy a half-finished house. 
She lived to a good old age, and was struck with apoplexy or paralysis while 







at dinner surrounded by her family; one of her grand-daughters sprung to her 


side with grief and alarm depicted on her countenance. “ Why, my dear,"’ 







said the brave old lady, with broken voice but unfaltering courage, “ it must 







come.” She died in a few hours afterwards. 

A portrait by Stuart, taken in advanced life, represents a handsome old lady 
with marked features and placid face, cast in the largest mould of woman 

We may here notice, in illustration of the enormous changes that have taken 
place in New York, that from 1783 to 1789, while Gov. Lewis was living in 
Maiden-lane in the city of New York, he had a country-seat at Mount litt, 
where Grand-street now is; that his family regularly moved, every spring, a 
mile and-a-half to their country residence, and so back again in the fall. In 










1789, Governor Lewis moved to near Rhinebeck, and then to Staatsburgh, at 
] 


which latter place his son-in-law, Mr. Maturin Livingston, subsequently lived 






with him, 
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strands of diverse texture and of various hues; nor can any 
single existence be fairly examined without taking into view 
the multifarious influences that bear upon it. 

Francis Depau was no ordinary man, nor had he an ordi- 
nary career. He wasa native of Bayonne in France, and his 
father had been at one time Mayor of the place. Born in 
1773, at the age of sixteen he was sent to enter the counting- 
house of his uncle, a planter and merchant in San Domingo. 
This was not an uncommon education for young Frenchmen 
before the period of the Revolution. ‘“Né en France,” Hugo 
makes D’Auverney say, “J’ai été envoyé de bonne heure a 
Sainte Domingue chez un demes oncles, colon trés riche.” 
When sent out, young Depau was totally ignorant of business, 
and the clerks and employés of the concern, sneered at his in- 
aptitude. ‘In two years,” said the resolute boy, “1 will be 
ahead of you all.” Te kept his word, and within the time 
was in charge of the extensive and prosperous establishment. 

But this bright opening of his career was destined soon to 
have a terrible reverse. The tempest of the French Revolu- 


tion burst upon the Colony even before its full force had 
reached the Mother country. The frenzy of the National 
Assembly of France went so far as, in its decree of the 15th 
May, 1791, to admit the blacks to a full equality of political 
rights with the whites. This insane disregard of the funda- 


mental laws of race, and of the soundest principles of gov- 
ernment, was speedily followed by its natural results; and in 
the summer of that year the unhappy Island of San Domingo 
was given up to flame, to rapine, and to massacre. Such will 
ever be the consequence of that foolish philanthropy which, 
blind to the Jaws of Nature and of Nature’s God, seeks to 
obtain an absolute and universal equality that physical causes 
render forever impossible. 

The whirlwind of insurrection enveloped in its course the 
property and family of Depau’s uncle. The fortune of years 
was swept away in a few hours. Nor was the history of young 
Depau without those romantic incidents, and hair-breadth 
scapes, of which so many illustrate the narrative of the revo- 
lution of San Domingo. The red fires of destruction were 
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devouring the extensive plantations and buildings of his 
uncle ; the infuriated blacks surrounded the house, howling 
for vengeance and for blood ; they had already forced an en- 
trance, and the inmates were at their mercy, when at this 
moment a powerful negro broke through the crowd, and with 
furious imprecations against his master and all his race, im- 
plored as a boon to be allowed with his own hand to put the 
young Depau to death. His blood-thirsty prayer was listened 
to, and the victim surrendered. The self-appointed assassin 
seized the boy, rushed with him from the house, and plunged 
into the silence and solitude of the woods, nor did Depau 
know what his fate was to be until they reached the shore of 
the island. The negro then hailed a boat which lay conceal- 
ed, and in a few minutes the young master and his faithful 
slave were on board an English man-of-war, and safe from 
pursuit. The devoted black, under the name of Barbe Sale, 
long lived to be eared for by his grateful master, and died in 
this city in the family of Mr. Depau. The admirers of Victor 
Hugo will recollect the romance of Bug Jargal. Many similar 
stories are told connected with the revolution of San Domingo. 

So narrow was the escape of young Depan from death. 
But he escaped with life alone, and was landed at Charleston 
in the state of South Carolina, absolutely pennyless—perhaps, 
like Franklin, he may have walked up the main street, munch- 
ing a roll of bread in one hand and with another under his 
arm. But his resolute, staunch, and persevering temper was 
now to be developed. He immediately went into the commis- 
sion business, and in no very long period had laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. Here, also, he married, and the cireum- 
stances of that marriage are too remarkable not to call for par- 
ticular notice. 

The obligations of America to France during the war of 
the Revolution have been often declared ; they can never be 
over-stated nor repaid. Noone can fully appreciate them who 
has not made the diplomatic correspondence of the period his 
especial study ; not otherwise can he understand the extent of 
our indebtedness for men, for money, for that moral support, 
which the alliance of the Grand Monarque gave us. 
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Among the instruments in the great work of the Franco- 
American alliance, few names are more conspicuous than 
that of Francis Joseph, Count de Grasse. Born of an ancient 
and noble family of Provence, he early entered the naval ser- 
vice of his country, and in the year 1781 was sent with twenty- 
eiglit ships of the line and three thousand men to co-operate with 
Washington. He performed his work faithfully and efficiently. 
He blockaded the entrance of the Chesapeake, cut off the 
relief sought to be sent by Sir Henry Clinton from New York, 
and on the 19th of October Cornwallis surrendered the land 
and naval forces of England to Washington, Rochambean, 
and De Grasse. 

The hurricane of revolution which tossed Francis Depau 
penniless and destitute on the shores of America from the 
Island of San Domingo, made equal havoc with the property 
and family of De Grasse in the mother country. His castle 
of Tilly was destroyed; his family driven out, orphaned and 
homeless; and, about the year 1794, three gentle daughters 
of this noble honse—i. e., Sylvie Maxime, Amelie, and Mela- 
nie—sought refuge in Boston, with no other protector or 
support than the reputation of their father’s name and the 
memory of his services. For some time, with the courage 
and capacity which the French have always shown in exile, 
they taught a school, but the justice and gratitude of Americ: 
came to their relief, and a pension was given them by 
Congress. 

The ladies soon left Boston for the more genial climate of 
Carolina. There these waifs and strays of the great political 
hurricane met their tempest-tossed countryman whose for- 
tunes we have already narrated; and there, at Charleston, in 
the spring-time of life, with their conrage and hope unabated 
by the terrible vicissitudes through which they had already 


vassed, Francis Depau was married to Sylvie Maxime de 
] ; 


Grasse. The two other daughters fell victims to the yellow 
fever in 1799, and their remains repose in Charleston. Mrs. 
Depau survived her husband nearly twenty years, lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-two, and died in New York on 
the 5th day of January, 1855. Many of those who are still 
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left, well recollect the grace and dignity and attraction 
which she retained till her latest years; many others 
will long remember her unostentatious and liberal clari- 
ties. 

From Charleston Mr. Depau removed to New York, and 
on this new and far wider arena pursued his commercial 
sareer on a large and comprehensive scale. In 1818 or 1819 
he opened the first regular packet communication with Havre, 
and the Maria Theresa and the Stefania, one or both built 
by him, were the pioneers in that now extensive service. 

Our notions of the French, like many other of our ideas, 
are refracted and distorted by the medium of the inveterate 
English prejudices through which they come to us. It isa 
favorite theory of the country from which we derive alike our 
origin and our opinions, that the French are a light and 
frivolous people, deficient both in industry and in the social 
affections. How far these ideas are from the truth is well 
known to those who have closely observed the children of 
France; and of this, Mr. Francis Depau was a striking 
instance. Laborious, cautious, taciturn, sagacious and perse- 
vering—such was the business side of his habits and character ; 
while in his home he was the centre of a happy and devoted 
family circle, who lent a cheerful obedience to his authority, 
but in whom neither obedience nor authority checked the 
fiow of cheerful and innocent hilarity. Such are the homes 
of France. No one can fairly judge of that people of genius 
till he has been admitted to the penetralia of their firesides, 
till he has seen the play of their domestic affections, and wit- 
nessed how authority is blended with attachment, how disci- 
pline is tempered by rational enjoyment, and how the whole 
scene is lit up and embellished by a love that casteth out fear. 

Into such a family circle was Mr. Livingston drawn by the 
business connection which he had formed, and on the 11th of 
May, 1829, he was married to Sylvia Depau. 

Another daughter was married to Samuel M. Fox, who will 
long be remembered by those who knew him, for his manly 
beauty, his kindly temper, and many liberal and charming 
traits of character. 
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Both the sons-in-law were very soon taken by Mr. Depau 
into the commercial house; in fact, the business was sub- 
stantially made over to them; and things so remained till the 
year 1835, when Mr. Depau, who had long been ill, died in 
France, where he had gone for his health. He left behind him 
an ample estate, the result of his long labours and chequered 
fortunes. 

The house was kept up by the two sons-in-law, and the 
name of Fox and Livingston will long, even in our kaleide- 
scopic world, sound familiar to commercial ears. It continued 
the service of the Havre line of packets, it carried on a large 
and extensive commission business, its name was widely 
known, and wherever known honored as a synonym of fair- 
dealing and probity. 

The current of the fortunes of Fox and Livingston set 
smoothly till another French Revolution came with fear of 
change to perplex the nations. The outbreak of 1848 was 
totally unexpected, and into the wide-spread circle of its ruin 
the firm of Fox and Livingston were drawn. Their suspension 
was produced by causes over which they had no control, 
against which no sagacity could have guarded, and their losses 
met with the sympathy of the whole community. 

To add to the perplexities of Mr. Livingston at this painful 
time, Mr. Fox, his partner, died suddenly of an attack of 
pleurisy, in 1849, and his friend and brother-in-law was left 
alone the commander of a crippled bark. But in this em- 
barrassment and difficulty the virtues of his manly, constant 
and courageous character shone out conspicuously. Retrench- 
ment was with him no idle word: his noble residence was 
exchanged for a smaller dwelling, and his whole establishment 
put on a scale of strict economy. Those who recollect the 
narrow dimensions of the house in McDougall street, will 
bear witness to the truth-of what we are saying. The rooms 
were small and the ceilings low, the splendour was dimmed 
and the state was gone, but the welcome, the kindness, the 
courtesy, were all the same, and the courage, the resolution, 
the unflinching purpose, only blazed brighter than ever. 

But to such a spirit adversity was not long possible. The 
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commercial fortunes of his house soon revived, and with a 
sagacious appreciation of the perpetually new demands of 
commerce, Mr. Livingston, acting as the principal officer of 
the New York and Havre Steamship Company, which had 
been formed shortly before by the efforts of himself and 
Mr. Fox, established the Havre line of steamers, on which 
four first-class ships have been employed, and on which two, 
the Fulton and the Arago, are still running. They are among 
the best vessels that bear the American flag, and deserve a 
better support from the Federal Government than they now 
receive. 

The establishment of this service brought Mr. Livingston 
into direct communication with the Government, and into 
that angry Congressional warfare which has so long raged in 
regard to the support of ocean steamers. He displayed, 
during the whole of it, his accustomed perseverance, energy, 
and self-command. It was, however, an anxious and a weary 
business. The interests of the Steamship Company occupied 
much of the later years of his life. 

This is not the place to discuss the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to ocean steamers. It has varied in a few 
years between profuse allowance of pecuniary support and 
what really amounts to a rigid refusal of all assistance. Ex- 
tremes are to be avoided, and a fluctuating system to be 
deprecated, but we will never believe till we see it that the 
Government of this country will finally withdraw its aid from 
a branch of enterprise in which we have won such renown, 
nor that it will permit the sceptre of commercial dominion to 
pass into the hands of England. Such will be the inevitable 
result of a narrow and illiberal policy in regard to our steam 
marine. 

Mr. Livingston had inherited the political opinions and pre- 
dilections of his family, and was always strongly attached to the 
Democratic party. He was, indeed, never a politician in any 
partizan sense of the word, but from the election of Jackson 
to that of Buchanan he was a determined adherent of the 
Democratic policy. His opinions were alwaysopenly expressed, 
and pecuniary assistance steadily and liberally rendered. The 
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divisions by which the party has been rent asunder, had no 
effect upon his mind. He moved steadily along with the 
great phalanx which supported the national standard. 

In the election of Mr. Buchanan he took even more than 
his usual interest. He considered the nomination of Colonel 
Fremont as of the most dangerous augury. Not only a sec- 
tional candidate in the strictest sense of the word, but without 
political experience he thought that his election would be but 
another name for revolution, and that it might be attended 
with the most serious consequences. For Mr. Buchanan he 
had profound respect, and he believed his sagacity, experience, 
and patriotism afforded guarantees to the country eminently 
calculated to command its confidence. The character of the 
emergency brought him into the field. In October 1856, he 
was chairman of that New York Hotel Committee, composed 
of many of the most active and prominent commercial men of 
the city of New York, which wisely devoted its efforts to the 
Pennsylvania State election, and in carrying the State un- 
doubtedly contributed greatly to the election of Mr. Buchanan. 

We have said that Mr. Livingston was a decided Democrat, 
and certainly those who were proud of his co-operation, and 
rejoiced in his sympathy, have a right to claim the benefit of 
his name and his example ; but it is to be borne in mind that 
his was no violent and vulgar partizanship. He desired no 
office, he had no personal interest to gratify, he pursued no 
political game. He was a Democrat because his judgment 
told him that that way the national honor and safety lay; but 
his opinions, however steady, constant, and decided, were 
always expressed with his habitual manner—at once so gentle 
and so firm as to disarm all the bitterness of opposition. 

His co-operation in the election of Mr. Buchanan was the 


last important act of Mr. Livingston’s life. He died at his 


residence in Staten Island, of disease of the heart, on the 24th 
of August, 1857. He had been indisposed for a short time, 
but nothing serious was feared. He was occupied with his 
usual avocations, and the blow to those around him fell as 
falls the red shaft of heaven. 

Such was the life of Mortimer Livingston, such the main 
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incidents of his uneventful existence. But his real life all yet 
remains to be told. His real life all lay in his character and 
conduct, and it is no slight difficulty to do justice to them. 
How impossible is it ever in words to depict or describe 
the finer shades of color! Let it, however, in this case be 
attempted. 

His capacities and qualities for the affairs of life can be best 
appreciated by those who know the requisites for active busi- 
ness, and how rarely they are combined in any one person to 
any great extent. He was by nature modest, and such was 
his steadiness of temper, and his command of aspirit naturally 
quick and high, his habitual courtesy and gentleness, that 
even the keen spirit of commercial rivalry lost all its ani- 
mosity before him. He was sagacious in judgment, wise in 
counsel, cautious in consideration, gentle and conciliating in 
his manners, unless roused by fraud or trickery, unelated in 
prosperity, patient in adversity, persevering in purpose, ener- 
getic in everything he undertook, and brave as steel as to con- 
sequences when once his mind was made up. Add to this a 
clear and well informed mind, always alive to the public 
interests; an ear always open to the voice of suffering, and a 
hand ready to relieve it; a heart utterly incapable of conceal- 
ment or deception, and you have the portrait of Mortimer Liv- 
ingston. With large and varied affairs always on his hands he 
never appeared hurried—indeed, he never was hurried. His 
self-command and steadiness of temper forbade it. In all 
matters of business he was most valuable as an adviser or a 
friend. His judgment rarely erred, for it could not be misled 
by any sordid interest, or ignoble passion, or unworthy pre- 
judice. 

But it was in private life, in the courtesies, the attachments, 
and the affections of domestic life, that his character was most 
striking. ‘The sharp strifes of the commercial world had had 
no tendency to narrow his heart, nor to sour his temper. His 
hospitality was always open-handed, the charming smile of 
his welcome never wanting; his support, his assistance, his 
protection might always be depended on. A lady whose 
keen eye was most competent to pierce the shams and frauds 
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of life, who knew him well, and to whom he was strongly 
attached, said that his manners could not be otherwise than 
excellent, for they were the expression of benevolence and 
truth—and the remark was just. The perfect polish of his 
demeanor had nothing akin to form or etiquette. He was an 
accomplished gentleman because he was benevolent, kindly, 
and true. 

It will be seen that the character of the man whose portrait 
we have drawn, was a rare combination of many various 
qualities. Indeed, they would by many be pronounced ad- 
verse and irreconcilable. His eminent good breeding, his 
courtly manners, his perfect knowledge of the world, well 
fitted him to associate with the highest classes of Europe. 
His modesty, simplicity, industry, energy, and perseverance 
put him in the front rank of the working men of the 
most active community of the new world. No better gentle- 
man, no truer American, no worthier Democrat than Mortimer 
Livingston. 

Many are the hearts that bled for him when he was taken 
—many are the hearts that bleed for him still. Vigorous men 
look around at fault for a friend and adviser; tender and un- 


protected women long in vain for his strong but gentle hand 


to uphold them. He was a man with whom it was good to 
counsel, good to co-operate. He was a man whom the strong 
respected, whom the gentle loved, on whom the weak leaned. 

The portrait is not over-colored. These are not the words 
of indiscriminate eulogy, nor of unrefiecting affection. They 
do, indeed, spring from long and sincere friendship ; but that 
friendship was founded in reason and confirmed by sober judg- 
ment. The roar and rush of life are still the same—but a 
niche is vacant, a place is empty, and long will the eye 
wander, and long the heart will roam, before the void shall 
be filled. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, from 1789 to 1856. Vol. VIZ. 
Including Proceedings and Debates from November, 1820, to April, 
1824. By the Aurnor or tHe Tuirty Years’ View. New York: 
D. Aprpteton & Co. 


We have received the seventh volume of Benton’s Abridgement of the 
Debates of Congress, which has been issued, by the Appleton’s, in 
very handsome form. The succeeding volumes are understood to be in a 
forward state of preparation, and will follow the present in rapid succes- 
sion, bringing the period over which they extend down to 1856, close to 
our own door. 

The importance of this work is recognised at the first glance, not only 
as adding a most valuable link to the as yet somewhat imperfect records 
of American political history, but as affording an encyclopedia of refer- 
ence to the statesman, and an admirable course of preparatory study for 
every young man, previous to assuming the dignity and exercising the 
responsibilities of an American citizen. It is unnecessary to say that it 
should be found in every library; that of course it will be, and probably 
share the fate of many other formidable works, viz., be permitted to 
remain there. But this should not be; it ought to be found in every 
country house, as well as city libraries ; presenting, as it does, a thorough 
digest of all the important actions of our great men, as well as the series 
of events which have brought us up to the position we occupy at the pre- 
sent time; besides giving an opportunity for that impartial analysis of cir- 
cumstances and individuals, which at the time of which it treats is gene- 
rally forgotten in the conflict of party interests, but is absolutely necessary 
in forming that true and patient judgment which is the safest basis for 
after action. The era included in the volume before us, was also one of 
extraordinary interest. The subjects presented were of the greatest impor- 
tance, and discussed with the strength, power, and eloquence which gave 
the mastery to such minds as Webster, Clay, and Randolph. The Caucus 
System, the Debates on the Missouri Compromise, the Recognition of 
Grecian Independence, and also that of the South American Republics, gave 
rise to some of the finest displays of oratory that have ever startled the 
civilized world. The settlement of the Missouri Compromise was, indeed, 
effected in the preceding volume, but the principal debates which were 
made on her admission as a state occur here, and are worth the study, as 
the genius they display should be a source of pride to every American 
citizen. 

On looking back, and calmly reviewing the entire proceedings of that 
stupendous instrument of wrong, it is easy to see that the mistake origi- 
nated in the idea of a compromise at all. There is always a right and a 
wrong to every case, and there can be no true or safe compromise 
between them, either among individuals or governments. Among govern- 
ments especially, as offering a standard and precedent to individuals, the 
rule of right should be rigidly observed against all fear or favor. This 
doctrine of impartial justice, is that recognized by the Democratic party in 
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the Cincinnati platform, and in the recent debates on the admission of 
Kansas. This expressly ordains that Congress has no right to legislate 
upon the internal form of government of any sovereign state. A territory 
should be left free to the people of all states, and every description of pro- 
perty ; and when the time comes, it is the people, the settlers who form 
the actual community, who alone have a right to arrange their internal 
form of government in the way that suits them best. The acclamation 
with which this idea has been received, is a convincing proof of the pro- 
gress of the Democratic theory in the highest form of national government. 
While offering the most solid and conservative basis for the strict carrying 
out of primary principles, it still accepts whatever, after rigid investigation, 
approves itself as the natural development of the same idea. The earlier 
history of federal governments, shows that a remnant of the old autocratic 
spirit was retained, and betrayed itself in the constant exercise of a mpocice 
of parental despotism over the private affairs of the states, who were 
absolved, so to speak, from this sort of discipline on coming of age, and 
legally supposed capable of taking care of theirown concerns. Time, how- 
ever, which has brought us an unparalleled degree of prosperity, has also 
developed a truer idea of a really Democratic form of government; or 
rather, it has made us more willing to do right, and risk the consequences, 
than create a fundamental evil, for the purpose of apparently destroying a 
lesser one. 

In the debates on the Greek Question, and the independence of the South 
American Republics, all the keenest feelings of natural sympathy and his- 
toric association were brought into play. On the one hand, South 
America was bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, living on the same 
soil, smarting under the same sense of wrongs inflicted by the mother 
government, it was no wonder that the voice of the nation spoke eloquently, 
through the lips of her greatest statesmen, or that glorious results were 
argued upon the attainment of freedom and an enlighte ned independence. 
In the case of Greece, on the other hand, it was somewhat different ; with- 
out any particular claim to affinitive sympathy, she was still surrounded 
with a halo of poetic and classic associations, which inspired the utmost 
enthusiasm, and the hope that once cut loose from the claims of a degrad- 
ing bondage, she might once more assume her proud position among the 
nations, and become the inspired prophet of a universal republic. The 
sad result has proved the theme unworthy the impassioned eloquence of 
Clay, or the sonorous appeals of the massive mind of Webster, but it can 
never be re gretted, that any subject drew forth so splendid an exhibition 


American genius, 


. a cursory review it is only possible to allude to the curious indication 
of character we find contained in the statement of the leading facts of the 
period, as offering not only a close comparison of the amount of labor 
which different statesmen performed, but also of their origi ality and 
tility of suggestion and resource. It will be found that a great mistake has 
been made in according to Daniel Webster the position of a great statesman, 
when in fact he was only a really great constitutional lawyer, an advecate 
of other men’s ideas, to which, indeed, he gave a force and potency 
unthought ol by those who originated them. In this respect he was 
entirely different from Clay, who was emphatically a statesman, exceedingly 
fertile in inventions and resources, and capable of originating a great idea, 
as his American Syste m proves, which though false, and so pronounced by 
the whole American people, still offers a none the less certain testimony to 
his wonderful a ‘lity. 

In the course of preparation for public life, young men will find in the 
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masterpieces of oratory with which these debates abound, an invaluable aid 
to the acquirement of that elegance and splendor of style which is the 
ambition of all young orators, but which too often succeeds only in being 
forced, unnatural, and bombastic. The extraordinary care and research 
which the compilations display, the wonderful amount of statistical infor- 
mation which the genius and industry of the author peculiarly fitted him 
to impart, in fine, the result of so many years labor on the part of such a 
man, could only have supplied to each department the most finished and 
valuable addition which the political history of the United States has yet 


received. 


The Cruise of the Betsey; or a Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous 
Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist ; or Ten Thou- 
sand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland, By Hueu MILLER, 

L.L.D. Govip & Lixcoxn, Boston. 





Tus work is as equally instructive and interesting as the others hereto- 
fore given to the public, through Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, from the accom- 
plished Geologist, the late Hugh Miller. 

In perusing this last work of Mr. Miller, we are struck with the fact that 
in the same proportion as his enthusiasm in his favorite Science, Geology, 
increased, in the same proportion did his peculiar religious opinions become 
more and more transparent. Indeed he seems, towards the conclusion of 
his laborious investigations, to make his religious views a basis for his geolo- 
gical deductions, instead of, as is the case in his first book, his geological 
disvoveries, a basis upon which rests conclusive proof of the trath of Bible 
history. It is difficult to determine on which of these great subjects he most 
interests the reader. The religious, moral, and scientific tendencies of all he 
says or teaclies cannot be disputed. For, however we may differ with him 
on any one subject, we are benefited by a sense of his undoubted sincerity, 
and the truthfulness of his convictions. 

We have yet to see the first production of this great man of an unfavora- 
ble influence upon public sentiment. All his writings breath the pure 
spirit of religion and morality, and are instructive and interesting. 
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Tue Breakine vp oF THE Mexican Repusiic.—Mexico, as a Republic, 
has ceased to exist; the Government has lost all cohesive and adhesive 
power, and the wildest condition of anarchy and spoliation exists, such as 
is attracting the attention of the whole civilized world. The forced con- 
tributions from foreign residents insisted upon by the Zuloaga Government 
was very properly resisted to the last by Mr. Forsyth, our minister, who 
was finally compelled to close his relations with the existing form of autho- 
rity, and has been recalled home by the President. The British minister 
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has also been directed to close his relations with President Zuloaga. The 
spirit of robbery seems to be everywhere rampant throughout the State, 
and the only evidence of power is in the disposition to plunder and the 
defiance of all self-constituted petty authorities of the central Government. 
Sonora boldly announces her determination to secede from the Mexican 
union; Vidaurri in New Leon, Garza in Tamaulipas, Alvarez in Guerrero, 
and Barbachano, and Mendez in Yucatan. Pueblita had subjected the city 
of Guanajuato to a contribution of half a million of dollars; Huerta was 
following the like course in Michoacan, and Zuazua at Zacatecas. 

Rumors and speculatious are rife as to the course which will be pursued 
under existing circumstances. A report, with some little show of probabi- 
lity, says that General O’Donne!l will be despatched with a force of ten 
thousand men to re-conquer the country and attach it again to the Spanish 
possessions. Whatever its fate, it cannot be worse than the frightful con- 
flict in which it is at present engaged, in which “priest and layman, 
soldier and civilian, have all given themselves up to the pillage of ruined 
society ty 

Later Cespatches from Mexico contain the news of General Osollo’s death, 
the military leader of the Zuloaga party. He died at San Luislotosi on the 
18th of June. On the same day an earthquake in the valley of Mexico 
destroyed the lives of fifty persons and of property in the City of Mexies 
alone worth from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Still later news affirms that 
Zuloaga had fled from Mexico, and that the liberals were preparing to 
attack the city. 


Tue Inp1an War.—The news of Col. Steptoe’s defeat has been con- 
firmed through a variety of sources. The loss was five killed and fourteen 
wounded, Large reinforcements have been sent out to aid him in repress- 
ing the attacks of the Indians. It is not unlikely that this may prove the 
opening of a long and sharp struggle; the Spokan Indians are brave and 
warlike, and have no idea of submitting to the influences of civilization 
when it comes in the shape of swords and pistols. 


Tue New Sroors or War.—The sloops of war for which appropriation 
was made last session of Congress will be constructed, it is believed, at the 
following places:—One at Pensacola; one at Norfolk; one at Kittery, 
Maine; one paddle-wheel steamer, drawing three to four feet of water, at 
San Francisco; two at Philadelphia, and two at New York. 


RkE-OPENING OF THE SLAVE-TRADE IN Liperta.—A state of intense ex- 
citement has prevailed in Fogland and France, and relatively in this 
country also, from the development of some curious facts disclosing a state 
of affairs which seems to amount to the re-opening of the slave-trade by 
the French Government in Liberia, with the cognizance and sanction of 
Mr. Roberts the President of the Liberian Re; ublie The story is tl is, 
that a French emigrant ship, the Regina Ceeli, a vessel sent to the West 
Coast of Africa, under the command of Captain Simon, with a view to 
obtain free Jaborers for the French colonies, arrived at Cape de Monte on 
the 29th of October last. The chief of that place strenuously urged Capt. 
Simon to select for his operations that portion of the coast above all others, 
and they both proceeded to Monrovia the capital of Liberia, in orde! to 
settle the preliminaries of the affair. The President of that republic, on 
learning Captain Simon's plan, approved it so highly that he persuaded 
that office r to carry out his operations exclusively in the te rritory of he 
Liberian republic, Captain Simon hastened to pay into the hands of the 


local authorities the sum of 1.564 piastres, as passport duty for the 400 free 
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laborers with whom it had been agreed he should be supplied in the space of 
JSorty days. The enlistment of emigrants was carried on with the greatest 
facility and the greatest care, under the superintendence of the Liberian au- 
thorities, as well as of the agent of the French government. Two hundred and 
seventy-one emigrants had already arrived in the roadstead, and the rest 
of them were ready to embark, when, on the 9th of April, while the cap- 
tain and the government agent were ashore, a quarrel arose on board 
between the negro cook and one of the emigrants, which caused a scuffle, 
and ended in a general fight between the emigrants and the crew, in which 
the second in command of the ship and eleven of his men were massacred 
by the emigrants. Captain Simon, who heard this disturbance while on 
shore, jumped into a canoe, picked up one of his sailors who had been 
ag ng overboard from the Regina Ceeli, but was obliged to return ashore, 
s his canoe capsized. Upon this, Captain Simon, assisted by the local 
militia and some forty Americans whom he hired by ‘the day, attempted to 
recapture the vessel, and then cruised about in two boats so as in a manner 
to blockade her. Matters stood thus on the 15th of April, when the Ethiope, 
a merchant steamer commanded by Captain Croft, arrived. The Ethiope 
had been sent for bya Mr. Newnham, the British Consul, who also fills the 
office of French Consular agent at Monrovia. When the steam vessel 
neared the Regina Celi, Captain Simon, who continued strictly watching 
his own vessel, went on board the Ethiope, declared that he was the captain 
of the Regina Coeli, and asked on what terms he might accept of the assist- 
ance of the English steamer, for from the very first he had declared to Mr. 
Newnham, in concert with the agent of the French government, that he 
should reject the assistance of the Ethiope unless the conditions on which 
that assistance was to be given had been previously settled. He received 
no answer. The Spanish Vice Consul for Acra and a French merchant, 
who were passengers on board the Ethiope, explained to him that his vessel 
was being taken possession of. Captain Simon then wished to leave the 
packet and go on board the Regina Carli, but was prevented, seized, and 
consigned to the charge of two English sailors. Meanwhile the Ethiope 
took the Regina Ceeli in tow, without encountering the slightest resistance 
from the emigrants, and proceeded on her voyage. Captain Simon asked 
the Spanish Vice Consul for Acra to beg for a d elay sufficient to collect on 
land eight of his crew, two of whom were wounded; but Captain Croft 
peremptorily refused, and continued standing towards Monrovia, where 
they arrived about 8 o’clock at night. 
As a justification, the English Captain contends that he resened the ship 
and demanded salvage, which Capt. Simon refused to pay, on the ground 
that his ship did not require Captain Croft’s assistance on any snch terms, 
and that he himself had never lost sight of her, and would have succeeded 
eventually in bringing the rebels to terms. Private despatches aflirm that 
a great quantity of manacles had been found on board the French ship, 
which the emigrants said had been used to forcibly seize and detain them. 
French authorities, on the other hand, contend that the transportation was 
perfectly lawful, and no restraint put upon the feelings and inclinations of 
the emigrants. There seems to be no doubt, however, of their de light on 
recognizing the Ethiope, and no hesitation in placing themselves under the 
conduct of the Captain, to be taken back to Monrovia, a fact which argues 
little for the condition in which they were placed on board the French ship. 
Whatever the real state of the case may be, it opens our eyes to one 
fact at least, that the boasted Colonization Society, to which every year 
benevolent but mistaken individuals are contributing their thousands of 
dollars, is simply throwing upon their own resources numbers of unhappy 
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wretches, who without means, or ability to help themselves, drag out their 
existence in a spot endeared to them by no ties or associations, and leaving 
them without protection to the machinations of designing men. Doubt- 
Jess the Liberian authorities are compelled to wink at any means which 
will rid them of part of this troublesome population, no preparation having 
been made by their so-called benefactors to fit an ignorant and dependent 
race fur the blessings or increased responsibilities of freedom. 


Prestpent Monror’s Remarys.—An act of National, as well as State 
justice was rendered during the past month, by exhuming President 
Monroe’s remains, and restoring them to his native city, from the cemetery 
in New York, where they have lain since 1831. Mr. Monroe died on 
July 4th, 1831, and the arrangements were made so that his body should 
be re-interred under the monument erected to his memory in Richmond, 
on the same day of the year, 1858. The event was attended by all the 
solemn and impressive ceremonies which the occasion demanded, the 
Seventh Regiment escorting the funeral cortege to Richmond. 

Mr. Monroe was a member of the Virginia Cincinnati. He joined the 
army of the Revolution in 1776 as a volunteer, and brought with him from 
Virginia a company of artillery, which he raised and commanded. At the 
battle of Trenton ,Captain (afterwards Colonel) Monroe greatly distinguished 
himself. He received a severe wound through the breast, by which he was 
disabled for nearly a year. After his recovery he was appointed aid-de- 
camp to Major General Lord Stirling, and continued in his staff for some 
time. He was sabsequently elected a member of the Continental Congress, 
and was a member in 1788, when General Washington resigned his com- 
mission to that body. After the war Colonel Monroe was appointed Minis- 
ter to France, and subsequently Secretary of State and Secretary of War. 
He was elected President of the United States March 4, 1817: and held 
that high office for two terms. Mr. Monroe died in this city July t, 1831. 


Danvunptan ConFrerences.—Matters are going on more smoothly with 
the Danubian Congress. It is thought that one or two sittings more will 
sutlice, inasmuch as the ambassadors are said to have come to an under- 
standing on the leading questions that have been discussed. The members 
will adjourn for some weeks, in order to draw up the official reports; they 
will then meet again, in order to affix their signatures. It seems certain 
that the Principalities are to possess a similar but separate administration 
and constitution, with but one Senate for both Pending the suspension of 
the Conference, Fuad Pasha will visit London on business relating to a 
loan for the Ottoman government. 

Runaway Staves 1x Marytanp.—There is considerable excitement in 
Maryland, growing out of the operations upon the underground raijroad. 
A man named Bowers had been tarred and feathered, for assisting a slave 
to escape, and a pul lic meeting held, attended by Senator Pearce, Hon. Mr. 
Ricaud, and other distinguished citizens, at which resolutions were passed 
substantially justifying the act, and recommending the adoption of the most 
stringent measures in all such cases. Mr. Ricaud stated a fact which 
developes a very extensive and perfect system for transporting slaves out of 
the Stute, stations being formed at the interval of eve ry five miles, at which 
runaways can obtain rest and refreshment straight through the forty or 
fifty miles, before réaching the free States, 


Tur Frazer River Excrrement.—The last steamers from California 
bring the news of an intense excitement, consequent upon the discovery of 
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extensive gold mines in the British possessions, on the line of the Frazer 
and Thompson Rivers. The territory lies between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific, and is bounded on the south by the American frontier 
line 45 degrees of latitude. 

The soil is in the occupation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who re- 
ceived it as a temporary grant from the Crown in 1849; next year the 
terms of the grant cease, and it will revert back to the Crown. Some 
fears were entertained of restrictive measures on the part of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, or of British interference with foreign emigration; but the 
instructions of the Premier, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, to Governor 
Douglas, have effectually dissipated all such ideas. This despatch, dated 
July Ist. says: 


“That while Her Majesty’s Government are determined on preserving 
the rights both of Government and commerce which belong to this countr ¥, 
and while they have it in contemplation to furnish you with such a force 
as they may be able to despatch for your assistance and support in the pre- 
servation of law and order, it being no part of their policy to exclude 
American an:! other foreigners from the the gold-fields. On the contrary, 
you are distinctly instructed to oppose no obstacle whatever to their resort 
thither for the purpose of digging in those fields, so long as they submit 
themselves, in common with the subjects of her Majesty, to the recognition 
of her authority, and conform to such rules of policy as you mi: ay have 
thought proper to establish. The national right to navigate Frazer's River 
is, of course, a separate question, and one which her Majesty’s Government 
must reserve.” 


The news here has revived the old California gold-fever in all its violence, 
very many companies have been organized, and some have already started 
to the gold-regions. The operatives are, however, somewhat restricted on 
account of the general scarcity of money. It is estimated that California 
will lose one-third of her population through this cause within six months, 
unless a delay occurs. 


Artantic TreLregrapH.— The second expedition had failed to lay the 
Atlantic telegraph cable, after three attempts, and the frigate Niagara 
with the English tender Gorgon returned to Queenstown, Ireland, on 
the 5th of July. After the cable had parted twice, as already reported, 
it was joined for the third time on the 28th ultimo. When about two 
hundred and fifty miles had been payed out from both vessels, messages 
from the Agamemnon ceased on the evening of the 29th, at which time the 
cable either parted or was cut, and the Niagara sailed for the rendezvous 
at Cork. After the arrival of the Agamemnon it was decided to make 
another attempt, and the fleet were to sail for this purpose on the 17th 
of July. 


EMANCIPATION IN Missovurt.—The election for State officers takes place 
in Missouri, in August, and as the time draws near, the excitement on the 
emancipation question becomes still more intense, and will doubtless be 
made the issue of the contest. The principal part of the agitation exists 
in the cities and Northern tier of counties, but it will not fail to exert a 
powerful influence throughout the State. Of course there cannot be a 
question as to the result. Missouri is not ripe yet for the condition of a 
free State, the best portion of the land, occupying a central and compact 
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position, is owned by planters to the number of probably 30,000, and the 
amount of property interested is upwards of $50,000,000, very little pro- 
bability exists that the State of Missouri would be willing to indemnify the 
owners for such an enormous loss, and they wlll not be likely to relinquish 
their just rights without a severe struggle. 


Arrarrs In Uran.—A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican, says: 
The Mormons remain at Provo yet, not wishing to bring their females 
near the soldier boys. They are living there, the majority at least, in 
tents, while their comfortable houses in this city remain vacant, with all 
the doors and windows boarded up. None of the Gentiles can obtain 
house-room, either for dwellings or for store purposes, This is particularly 
hard on the merchants, who have brought out large stocks of goods. No 
reason is assigned by the Mormons for this dog-in-the manger policy, ex- 
cept, as they say, they wart first to see what the army will do, and where 
it will locate. As yet, none have been able to procure sleeping apart- 
ments, except the Governor, Secretary, Marshal, and Commissioners, and 
even most of them had for a while to sleep in their wagons. About 150 
Mormons remain in Salt Lake City to take care of the stock, crops, and 
household property. 

The communications between the Peace Commissioners and Brigham 
Young continued to be of the most friendly nature, and the Commissioners 
were contemplating a visit to Provo City, to endeavor to persuade the Mor- 
mons to return to their homes. Governor Cumming’s wife was the only 
woman in Salt Lake City. The following is a copy of the Governor's pro- 
clamation upon his arrival. 


THE PROCLAMATION, 


To the Inhabitants of Utah and others whom it may concern: 

Whereas, James Buchanan, President of the United States, at the City 
of Washington, the sixth day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, did, 
by his Proclamation, offer to the inhabitants of Utah, who submit to the 
laws, “a free and full pardon” for all treason and sedition heretofore com- 
mitted ; and 

Whereas, The proffered pardon was accepted with prescribed terms of 
the Proclamation by the citizens of Utah, 

Now, therefore, 1, Alfred Cumming, Governor of Utah Territory, in the 
name of James Buchanan, President of the United States, do proclaim that 
all persons who submit themselves to the laws, and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, are by him “ freely and fully pardoned” for all treason and sedition 
heretofore committed. 

All criminal offences associated with or growing out of the overt acts 
of sedition and treason, are merged in them, and are embraced in the “ free 
and full pardon” of the President. 

And I exhort all persons to persevere in a faithful submission to the laws 
and patriotic devotion to the Constitution and Government of our common 
country. 

Peace is restored to our Territory. 

All civil officers, both Federal and Territorial, will resume the perform- 
ance of the duties of their respective offices without delay, and be diligent 
and faithful in the execution of the law. 

All citizens of the United States in this Territory will aid and assist the 
officers in the performance of their duties, 
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Fellow citizens: I offer to you my congratulations for the peaceful and 
honorable adjustment of recent difficulties. 

Those citizens who have left their homes, I invite to return, as soon as 
they can do so with propriety and convenience. 

To all I announce my determination to enforce obedience to all the laws 
both Federal and Territorial. 

Trespasses on property, whether real or personal, must be scrupulously 
avoided. 

Gaming and other vices are punished by Territorial statutes with peculiar 
severity, and I commend the perusal of those statutes to those persons who 
may not have had an opportunity of doing so previously. 

Hereunto I am my hand, and caused the seal of the Territory 
[szat.] to be affixed, at Great Salt Lake City in the Territory of Utah, 
this fourteenth Fu of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 

eight, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty-second. 


A. CUMMING. 























By the Govern ry 







Joun Harrnett, Secretary. 





Kansas.—Matters are very quiet at present in Kansas, the only excite- 
ment for some time has been the murder, by Gen. Jim Lane, of a neigh- 
bor of his, a Mr. Jenkins. He was, however, acquitted by a free state 
judge. The prospects are, that the elections will pass off quietly, but that 
‘Kansas will refuse to become a State under the Provisions of the English bill. 













Erre Rartroap Accrpent.—A terrible and distressing accident took 
agin on 1 the New York and Erie Railroad on Thursday night, July 15th, 
by which six persons were instantly killed, and nearly forty more wounded. 
The night express train encounte ‘red a broken rai! at Glen Hollow, about 
five miles from Port Jervis, when two cars were thrown off the track down 
the embankment, which at this point is nearly thirty feet high and very 
steep. The sufferers were removed as soon as practicable to Port Jervis, 
where the wounded received medical aid, and were attended to by the citi- 
zens of the town. 












CELEBRATION OF THE Fourta or Jury 1v Lonpon.—The Fourth of 
ae was celebrated in London by a dinner at the London Tavern, at which 
150 Americans and natives “assisted.” The formation of an American 
Association in London was proposed, and a high state of good feeling and 
jollity prevailed. The American Consul at London, General Robt. B. Camp- 
bell, presided. 














Deata or Generat Quitman.—The death of Joun Antnony QuiTMay, 
Major General in the regular army, and member of Congress from Missis- 
sippi, took place on Saturday, July 17th, at his residence near Natches, 
Mississippi. He was born at Rhinebeck, New York, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1799, and was eminent as a soldier and statesman and jurist. Ilis 
death was universally regretted. 

For an interesting sketch of the eventful life of this great military chief- 
tain and honest statesman, the reader is referred to the March number of 
the Review, which also contained a perfect likeness of Gen. Quitman. We 
have a distinct recollection of our last interview with the General in March. 
He was then in feeble health, and said he entertained but faint hopes of 
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the restoration of his former strength and vigor. In response to our invi- 
tation to visit New York, he remarked: “ It will not be possible for me to 
leave ny post until the adjournment of Congress. There are mala ceiiee 
of interest before us, and especially the Kansas question. It is my purpose 
to test the vote of this Congress, on the simple question of the rights of the 
territories and states to self-government. Tosee how far my Democratic 
friends who profess this doctrine wil! vote for its practicable application to 
Kansas. I hope for the best, but I am apprehensive of the result.” 

Faithful to his purpose, Gen. Quitman did submit the question distinctly 
and fairly on the 31st day of March, and the House rejectedit. Yeas 72. 
Nays 160, 


Tue Gatway Line or Steamsuips.—A new line of Steamships, six in 
number, of which Mr. Lever, an Englishinan, is the proprietor, has made 
its first essay, from the fine old port of Galway, to Halifax and New York. 
It is strange that, notwithstanding the immense emigration from Ireland, 
and the fact of the distance being so much shorter, no one has ever 
tried this experiment before. 

The first mail ever received by asteamer direct from Ireland, came during 
the past month in the Indian Empire. Direct particulars are placed in the 
hands: of passengers who wish to reach English ports, and the rates of trans- 
port are said to be very low: 

If this line is liber: ly and properly conduc ted, we see no reason why it 
should not become pop ular with all classes of passengers. Ocean steam 
navigation is yet in its infancy. Bat little more than twenty years ago 
the pioneer ship—the Sirius—hove in sight off the Battery ; and now we 
are in almost daily communication, by steam, with the principal European 
ports. <A glance at the following le ‘will show the progress that has 
been made since 1838, the number of lines now in oats nee, exclusive of the 
Quebec line of three steamers, and the number of ships employed: 


Lines. Western Termini. No. Ships. 


ne 


1 Cunard : : Liverpool 

2 Collins . ‘ . Liverpool 

8 Cunard (screw) . F Live rpool 

4 Washington (screw) . Liverpool , 

5 Ilavre ‘ . : Southampton and Havre 

i Vanderbilt . : : Southampton, Havre, and Bremen . 
Hamburg . , Southampton and Hamburg . 
Glasgow 
Galway 
Bremen 


> bo  H bo GO CO 


~~ oO 


Total No. lines ‘ . 10 Total No. ships ° : . . 40 
Foreign lines. ‘ . 8 Foreign ships : . +. a 
American lines . ‘ . 2 Americanships . : . ‘ 9 


Ten millions of dollars are invested in steamships plying between this 
port and Europe, and the chief part of that sum has been subscribed by 
foreign enterprise, 


State Farrs.—The following State fairs are to be held during the year: 
—Alabama, at Montgomery, October 18 to 22; California, at Marysville, 
August 23 to 28; Connecticut, at Hartford, October 12 to 15; Illinois, at 
Centralia, September 14to 18; Indiana, at Indianapolis, October 4 to 9; 
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Towa, at Oscaloosa, September 28 to October 1; Kentucky, at Louisville, 
September 27 to October 1; Missouri, at St. Louis, September 6 to 16; 
New Hampshire, at Dover, October 6 to 8; New Jersey, at Trenton, Sep- 
tember 15 to 17; New York, at Syracuse, October 5 to 8; Ohio, at San- 
dusky, September 14 to 17; Rhode Island, at Providence, September 15 to 
18; Vermont, at Burlington, September 14 to 17; Wisconsin, at Madison, 
October 4 to 7; United States, at Richmond, Va., October 25 to 30. 


Tue Rvssran Peasant Revort.—An outbreak of the peasantry has 
taken place in Russia, in the province of Esthonia, which was considered 
of some importance on account of its near neighborhood to St. Petersburgh. 
An English correspondent says :— 


“It is to be observed that serfdom proper was put an end to in Esthonia, 
and in the rest of the Baltic provinces of Russia, more than forty years 
ago, under Alexander J]. The present measures of emancipation do not 
affect the Esthonian peasants at all. But this seems only to have excited 
them the more, and what they now Claim is free possession of the land 
which they at pre sent hold on hereditary tenure from the nobility. The 
rising is general all along the coast, and has compelled the nobility to seek 
refuge in Reval. The engagement mentioned yesterday took place between 
part of the garrison at Reval and a body of peasants, about 1,000 strong, 
who are moving to and fro and encouraging the others to revolt. They as 
yet have no other arms than sticks and clubs, pitchforks and sharpened 
poles; but they are so excited that they were not afraid at all of the 
soldiery, whose numbers, it is true, were but small. 

“The soldiers were soon everpowered by the larger numbers of the 
peasants, and left altogether fifteen men, four officers among them, killed ; 
while of the peasantry about forty may have been killed.” 


Massacre at JEppAnH IN ARABIA.—The news of a frightful massacre 
of Christians, by Mahommedans at Jeddah, has been brought by telegraph 
from Quebee. Twenty persons, including the British and French Consuls, 
are reported to be victims to this outrage. Attacks of this kind by the 
Mahommedans have been painfully frequent within the last few months. 
Christian missionaries have been cruelly assaulted at different points in 
Syria since the commencement of this year. The Turkish government 
offers the sum of 150,000 franes to the families of the English and French 
consu's killed at Jeddah, and promises to punish the assassins. The war 
between the Mussulmans and Rayahs, in Bosnia, had again broken out 
with great fury, and three thousand Christians had crossed over into Aus- 
trian Croatia. It was said that the Circassians had deteated the Russians, 
with great loss to the latter. 

This last outr: ige, however, is represented of a more bloody and alarm- 
ing character, and will probably demand the interference of England and 
France, whose representatives are among the murdered. Since the out- 
break of the Indian war there seems to have sprung up among the Mahom- 
medan nations all over Asia a bloody hostility to the Christians; whether 
that event has had anything to do with the sudden revival of that spirit 
or not, it is hard to say; but it looks as if it had gained an extraordinary 
impulse, from the fact that the Mahommedan and Hindoo population of 
Hindostan were in arms against the great Christian “civilizer” of the 
Indian peninsula. 

The English government have ordered off three ships of war to discover 
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and bring by forcible means, if necessary, the perpetrators ofthe outrage 
to justice, 


Queen Vicrorra’s Visir to CHEerBourG.—Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Cherbourg early in the present month is definitely arranged and officially 
announced. This step is looked upon as very significant, neither more nor 
less than the pledge of a new alliance. 

Great preparations have been made for her reception, and the Count 
Persigny had been sent to London to submit the programme for the Queen’s 
approval. From Cherbourg her Majesty, with the Prince Consort, pro- 
poses a visit to Coblentz, to the Princess Frederick William of Prussia, 

The squadron to accompany Queen Victoria to Cherbourg consists of six 
sail of the line, six frigates, and a flotilla of steam yachts, under the com- 
mand of Lord Lyons. 


ConpiTIon oF THE THameEs.—The exceedingly warm weather experi- 
enced during this season, has engendered a foul atmosphere from the 
Thames, in London, which has become a most frightful nuisance, and all 
sorts of schemes are discussed to rid the population of so vile an evil. 
Acting as the sewer to this great metropolis, it has become filled with all 
sorts of villanous substances, and a pestilence was feared as the result of 
the loathsome effluvia. One method suggested to correct the evil is to 
construct tunnels under both banks of the Thames, and thus carry off the 
sewerage some distance below London. 

It is ramored that government intend to apply for power to raise a loan 
of three millions to purify the river. 


Ene@tanp’s Best Custromers.—England’s best customers in 1858 are :— 
Russia for woollen and worsted yarn; France, for wool, thrown silk and 
silk yarn, coals, unwrought copper, and pig, bar, bolt, rod, and cast iron ; 
Australia for lead, for British spirits, stationery, hardware, and cutlery, 
saddlery, wrought leather, and apparel and slops; United States, for salt, 
tin plates, unwrought steel, linens, woollens, haberdashery, millinery, and 
silk manufactures; British West India for soap; East Indies for cottons, 
ale and beer, copper and yellow metal in sheets and nails, and other ma- 
chinery than steam engines; Spain for steam engines; Hanse Towns for 
worsted stuffs; Spain and the Hans Towns for linen yarn; Holland and 
the Hans Towns for seed oils. 


Cuina.—The Navy Department has received despatches from our squad- 
ron in the China seas. It is stated that intelligence had reached Hong 
Kong that the Emperor of China had acceded to the wishes of the allied 
commissioners so far as to appoint an official of proper rank to confer with 
them at Pie-Ho, and this step was regarded as a very favorable one for a 
speedy solution of the pending difficulties, The steam frigate San Jacinto, 

sailed from Hong Kong for New York on the 14th of May. 


INcREASE IN THE ConsumMPpTION oF SvGar.—An English parliamentary 
return shows that in 1858, 2,617,172 ewt. of foreign sugar were retained 
for home consumption in the United kingdom, against 1,618,750 cwt. in 
1856, and 2,321, he ewt. in 1855, The quanty of refined sugar and candy 
so retained was 297,551 cwt. The aggregate quantity of foreign sugar of 
all sorts so retained, 1857, was 2,913,723 cwt. The quantity of unrefined 
sugar imported from the East and West Indies, the Mauritius, Guiana, &., 
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last year, amounted to 5,311,333 cwt, against 5,684,668 in 1856. The 
quantity of molasses so imported was 306,153 ewt. 


LirerAtvRE IN St. Pererspurcu.—A letter from St. Petersburg tells us 
that literary activity now prevails in Russia, of which the like was never 
seen before. A great many foreign cotemporary authors of renown have 
just been translated, and amongst them are Macaulay, Grote, and Prescott. 
Numerous works of native authors are annonnced. Au Illustrated St. Pe- 
tersburg News has been established. Theatrical, literary, scientific, mili- 
tary, maritime, and economic journals have been started ; periodicals, con- 
taining original tales and translations are numerous ; even mild imitations of 
Puneh are not wanting. 


M. Proupwn’s SENTENCE —M. Proudhon has appealed against the con- 
demnation of three years’ imprisonment and 4,000 fr. fine for the publica- 
tion of his recent book. The printers and publisher of the book have not 
taken any step to set aside their sentences, 





Princk JEROME AND THE ParisiAN Press.—Some of the restrictions have 
lately been removed from the French Press, and a generally wide, liberal 
policy observed. This is understood to have been the effect of the advice 
of Prince Jerome, who declined his appointment to Algeria, and has recent- 
ly been admitted into the councils of the Emperor. He is said to bea 
favorite with the Empress, and received a visit from her recently. OnJuly 
2d he gave a grand dinner, at which were present Prince Napoleon, Queen 
Christina, the Duke de Rianzares, the Duke de Rivas, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, all the Ministers now in Paris, M. Baroche, Marshal and Madame 
Magnan, Marshal Randon, M. Alfred Branche, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Algeria, and several other personages of distinction. 


Launou or THE U. 8. Steam Sroop-or-war Brooxtyn.—On the 3d day 
of March, 1857, was ane an Act of Congress for the construction of 
five steam sloops-of-war, all of which are now in the process of building. 
One, the Hartford, is being built at the Boston Navy Yard; the Lancaster 
is being built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; the Richmond is progress- 
ing at the Navy Yard at Norfolk, and the Pensacola, at the Pensacola Navy 
Yard. The contract for the construction of one of the number, the Brook- 
lyn, was awarded to a New York shipbuilder, with the view to test the 
relative merits of private and public enterprise, and thus far the former has 
distanced the latter, at least so far as the speed of construction is concern- 
ed. The contract was awarded on the 17th of November last to Stephen G. 
Bogert, of the Westervelt shipyard—founded by ex-Mayor Jacob A. Wes- 
tervelt. On the 27th of December the keel was laid, and on the morning of 
the 27th July, seven months after, it was launched amidst the p laudits of 
thousands of ladies and citizens who had assembled to witness the event. 

The rapidity with which the Brooklyn has been advanced in its construe- 
tion is of itself a practical argument in favor of individual enterprise as 
against the slow workings of executive ability when placed in subordination 
to boards and councils, and this, too, when it is not often expected that pri- 
vate ship-builders will be supplied at all times with all the requisite quan- 
tities and qualities of timber for so great an undertaking. 

The Brooklyn is one of the class of auxiliary screw steamers, which have 
proved most successfal in the naval service generally. She is 247 feet long 
on deck, 48 feet breadth of beam, and 21 feet six inches deep. Her frame 
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is entirely of live oak, including the floor timbers and the filling-in timbers, 
which constitute a solid live-oak flooring to the ship, 17 inches deep. 

She will be fully rigged as a razee sloop-of-war (about the same as an 
ordinary frigate), and will have the auxiliary power of two horizontal con- 
densing crosshead engines of 65 inches diameter of cylinder and 36 inches 
stroke, applied to a propeller of composition of 14 feet 6 inches diameter 
and 26 feet pitch. The propeller is to be arranged to hoist up when the 
ship is under full sail. In fact she is intended fora fully rigged and equip- 
ped sailing ship, with the addition of efficient steam-power, to be used 
whenever occasion may call for it, thus endeavoring to combine the adyan- 
tages of steam and sail with the ability to carry a heavy battery on alight 
draught of water. 

The machinery, boilers, and attachments, are being constructed at the 
Fulton Iron-Works, by Messrs. James Murphy & Co., under the superin- 
tendence of Daniel B. Martin, Esq., late Engineer-i -in-Chief of fthe Navy. 
The hull, spars, &c., are under the inspection of Samuel M. Pook, Esq., 
Constructor at the Washington Navy Yard; and the armament will be 
arranged and fitted out under the direction of Capt. Stephen C. Rowan, 
Ordnance Officer of Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

After the launch, Mess. Bogert & Westervelt invited about a hundred 
and fifty guests, ladies and gentlemen, into a long room connected with the 
yard, to partake of a collation wane h had been prepared for the occasion. 
The room had been appropriately decorated with ships’ flags and, bunting 

Mr. Bogert ee Seated near him were ex-Mayor Westervelt, Capt. 
Ward and Lieut. Lambert, U. 8. Navy; Chief Engineer Martin and Capt. 
Simmons; also, Messrs. Maclay and Taylor, members of Congress from 
New York. 

The chairman, after a neat and appropriate speech, read toasts to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary ot the Navy, the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, the Navy of the United States, the Merchants 
and Merchants’ Marine of the United States, the Fair Sex, the Press, 
Mechanics and Mechanic Arts of the City of New York, the “ S. screw 
steamer Brooklyn. They were respond led to, consecutively, by Messrs. 
Rynders, Swackhamer, Cross, Ward, Cromwell, Steward, Croley, Bryne,and 
Westervelt. Several volunteer sentiments were also given, and speeches 
made by Messrs. Delano, Pook, and Cone. Adjoining the main table was 
another one prepared richly laden with the good things of life, around which 
were seated the workmen, to whom Mr. Bogert awarded the credit of 
building the beautiful ship. They rejoiced in the success of their employers, 
and wished God-speed to the noble vessel just launched, the product of their 
handywork. 

Tur War 1n InpraA.—Late letters received in England from India, dated 
at Bombay and in the camp of Sir Colin Campbell in May and June, show 
that the Sepoy rebellion is far from subdued. The British troops suffered 
to a very fatal extent from the heat of the weather, whilst the insurgents 
were united, well organized, and daring; although always beaten in the 
open field, they continued a most desperate guerilla war. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell had 48,000 men under his command, of which number an average of 
ten per cent. were sick or wounded. He would soon want thirty thousand 
fresh troops, 


News From AustratiA.—Adelaide and Melbourne have been connected 
by electric telegraph. A contract had been made for the building of a rail 
way from Melbourne to Sandhurst, at a cost of $16,785,000. The gold 
produce had increased from the old mines, and new fields had been disco- 
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vered in New Zealand and on the New South Wales side of Murray 
river. 

Tue Steamship Granada arrived at New York on the 29th July from 
San Juan del Norte, bringing very late and interesting news from Nicara- 
gua. Her advices are dated at Granada on the 10th, and at Greytown on 
the 20th of July. Amongst her passengers is Maximo Jerez, who comes as 
Minister from the Nicaraguan government to Washington, where he will 
relieve Senor Yrisarri, who, it is said, has resigned. General Jerez brings 
the Oass-Yrisarri treaty, modified, and ratified as modified. The principal 
alterations made in the paper relate to the extension of the time required 
for the naturalization of foreigners and the landing of United States troops 
on the Isthmus. It is said that General Jerez possesses extraordinary powers, 
in order to make the convention acceptable to our government. He is 
also to complete the Transit route negotiations opened with Mr. Allen, by 
personal interview with Commodore Vanderbilt, who, it is alleged, will 
very soon have the route open. The French plan of M. Belly was looked 
upon as a visionary scheme. Col. Schlessinger was at Managua, claiming 
that he was the general agent of the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Com- 
pany, and that President Martinez must hearken to him. Col. Cauty’s 
grant from Costa Rica for the opening of the Serapiqui road is described as 
very valuable. Fort Castello was well, garrisoned by the Nicaraguan go- 
vernment. 














